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The fifteen ballads which appear in this article are the cream of a 
collection of traditional ballads and other folksong now being made in 
this state. Almost two hundred songs — ballads, broadsides and game- 
songs — have been collected, and many persons have given enthusiastic 
assistance. Contributions have come from seven counties, all of them 
in the extreme southern part of the state. This section is composed 
largely of people who are descended from families which came from the 
South to Indiana in the early days. 

The tunes have been set down by Mrs. Inez Lysle Johnson. 


JAMES HARRIS 
(Child, No. 243) 

Two copies of this ballad have been recovered, both known to the 
contributors as ‘“The House Carpenter.’’ The version given here was 
sent in by Mrs. A. J. Hopkins, Boonville, Indiana, who learned it from 
the singing of her parents, Mr. and Mrs. John W. Toole, in Warrick 
County. Mrs. Hopkins’ father was a Union soldier in the Civil War, and 
her mother, Harriet Chase Toole, a great-granddaughter of Moses Chase, 
a Revolutionary soldier. Mrs. Hopkins, who has contributed more than 
thirty songs to the collection, writes that her father, her mother, and 
their parents were all singers. 


“O I’ve just returned from the salt-water sea, 
And it’s all for the sake of thee, 

For I could have married the king’s daughter dear, 
And she fain would have married me.” 


“If you could have married the king’s daughter dear, 
I’m sure you are not free; 

And I am married to a house carpenter, 
And a fine young man is he.”’ 
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“Tf you'll forsake your house carpenter 
And go along with me, 

I’ll take you where the grass grows green 
On the banks of the Sweet Malea.”’ 


“Tf I’ll forsake my house carpenter 
And go along with thee, 

What have you to maintain me on 
To keep me from slavery ?” 


“T have seven ships upon the sea, 
All sailing for dry land; 

One hundred and fifty jolly sailor-men 
Shall be at your command.”’ 


“O yes, I'll leave my house carpenter 
And go along with thee; 

I’ll go to where the grass grows green 
On the banks of the Sweet Malea.”’ 


She then picked up her little babe 
And kisses gave it three, 

Saying, “Stay at home, my little babe, 
And bear papa company.”’ 


They had not been on sea two weeks, 
I’m sure it was not three, 

Until this lady began to weep, 
And she wept most bitterly. 














“Oh, is it for my goldyouweep,Or is it for mystore, Or 
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is it for your house car-pen-ter You ne’er shall see 


“Tt is not for your gold I weep, 
Nor is it for your store, 

But it is for my little babe 
I ne’er shall see no more.” 


They had not been on sea three weeks, 
I’m sure it was not four, 

Until the vessel it sprung a leak 
And sank to rise no more. 
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SIR HUGH 
(Child, No. 155) 


Only one version of this ballad has been secured so far. The contributor 
is Mrs. Hiram Vaughan, Oakland City. Mrs. Vaughan learned it from 
the singing of her mother, Mrs. Indian Tisdal, now ninety years old. 
The ballad has always been known in their family as ‘“The Jew’s Gar- 
den.” 


It rained a mist, it rained a mist 
All o’er, all o’er the town, 

When all the girls and boys went out 
To toss their ball around, -round, -round, 
To toss their ball around. 


It was first too low and then too high, 
And then again too low, 

And then into the Jew’s garden 
Where none was allowed to go, go, go, 
Where none was allowed to go. 


“Come in, little boy, and get your ball, 
And get your ball again.” 
“T won’t come in; I shan’t come in; 


ee 
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For I’ve ofttimes heard it said, 

If anyone entered the Jew’s garden, 
They’d never come out again, -gain, -gain, 
They’d never come out again.” 
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She took him by the lily-white hand 
And led him through the hall, 

And seated him down at the end of the table 
Where no one could hear him call, call, call, 
Where no one could hear him call. 


She called then for a napkin, 
She pinned it with a pin, 

And then she called for a tin basin 
To catch his heart’s blood in, in, in, 
To catch his heart’s blood in. 


“Place my prayer book at my head, 
My bible at my feet, 

And if my schoolmates call for me, 
Just tell them that I’m asleep, -sleep, -sleep, 
Just tell them that I’m asleep.”’ 


“Place my prayer book at my feet, 
My bible at my head, 

And if my parents call for me, 
Just tell them that I am dead, dead, dead, 
Just tell them that I am dead.” 


THE TWO BROTHERS 
(Child, No. 49) 
Contributed by Mr. A. T. McAllister, Stendal, who gives it the title 
“Two Little Schoolmates.’”’ Mr. McAllister, who is now about 70, 
learned it when a boy from his mother, Mrs. Lucinda McAllister. 


Two little schoolmates going to school, 
What pretty schoolmates are they! 
If I were only along with them, 
What pretty schoolmates we’d be! 


“O Brother, can you roll a stone, 
Or can you throw a ball?” 

“T am too little; I am too young; 
I cannot play at all.” 


He caught him by the coat collar 
And brought him to the ground, 

And out he drew a little sword 
And gave him a deadly wound. 
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“O Brother, take me on your back 
And carry me to Chestnér’s yard; 

There dig for me a little grave 
Both wide and deep........... - 


“Bury my bible at my head, 
My satchel at my feet, 

My little bow and arrow at my side 
When I am sound asleep.” 


“What will you tell our dear mamma 
When you go home in the evening ?”’ 
“T’ll tell her poor John is dead and gone, 

Never to return.” 


“What will you tell our dear papa 

When he comes home in the morning ?”’ 
“T’ll set my foot on yonder ship 

And sail away to sea.” 


‘“‘We’ll mourn the green leaves from the trees, 
The humming birds from their nests; 

Poor mournful John is dead and gone, 
Never to return.” 


THE FARMER’S CURST WIFE 
(Child, No. 278) 

Contributed by Mrs. A. W. Corn, Winslow. Mrs. Corn, who is now 60, 
learned this ballad from the singing of her mother, Mrs. Mary Ann 
Brewster, in Pike County. It is known in the family as ‘“The Devil Came 
to the Farmer’s One Day.” 
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The dev -il came to the farm-er’s one day, Um-um, um- 
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car- ry a-way,’ Sing ty - o rad-dle ding day. 
1 As sung by Mrs. Mayme C. Waller. 
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“Tf you won’t take my oldest son,”’ 
Um-um, um-hum-hum-hum, 

“T surely will trade you two for the one,” 
Sing tyo raddle ding day. 


“It’s not your oldest son I crave,” 
Um-um, um-hum-hum-hum, 

“It’s your danged old wife I mean for to have,”’ 
Sing tyo raddle ding day. 

He hoisted her up on his old back, 
Um-um, um-hum-hum-hum, 

And like an old peddler went packing his sack, 
Sing tyo raddle ding day. 


He carried her down to the gates of hell, 
Um-um, um-hum-hum-hum, 


Cried, “‘Kindle the fire, boys, and we’ll burn her well,”’ 


Sing tyo raddle ding day. 


There sat a little devil with his red cap, 
Um-um, um-hum-hum-hum, 

She up with her foot and she gave him a slap, 
Sing tyo raddle ding day. 


Two little devils sat parching beans, 
Um-um, um-hum-hum-hum, 

She picked up a pine-knot and split out their brains, 
Sing tyo raddle ding day. 


Six little devils ran up the wall, 
Um-um, um-hum-hum-hum, 

Cried, ‘“‘Take her back, daddy, or she’ll kill us all,”’ 
Sing tyo raddle ding day. 


He hoisted her up on his old back, 

Um-um, um-hum-hum-hum, 
And like an old fool went packing her back, 
Sing tyo raddle ding day. 
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FAIR MARGARET AND SWEET WILLIAM 
(Child, No. 74) 

Contributed by Mrs. G. W. Smith, Oakland City. Mrs. Smith, who is 
70, learned this ballad from her mother, Mrs. Louisa Sponsler, who 
sang it in her own girlhood. Mrs. Sponsler was born in Tuscararus 
County, Ohio, and died in Martin County, Indiana, in 1919 at the age 
of 86. 
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One morn-ing in June Sweet Wil-liam a-rose Anddressed him- 
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long and lov-ing love That’s be-twixt La-dy Marg’ret and you.”’ 


“O I know nothing of Lady Margaret,” said he; 
“Lady Margaret knows nothing of me, 

But tomorrow morning by eight o’clock 
Lady Margaret my bride shall see.” 


Lady Margaret was standing in her own bowery-door, 
A-combing up her hair (so high), 

When who should she see but Sweet William and his bride 
To the church as they passed by. 


She quickly dropped her ivory comb 
And tied her hair all before, 

And out of that door went a gay lady 
That was never seen there any more. 


The day being gone, and the night coming on, 
When men were all asleep, 

Sweet William he saw Lady Margaret’s ghost 
Standing at his bed’s feet. 


“And how do you like your bed ?”’ said she, 
“And how do you like your sheets ? 

And how do you like that pretty fair maid 
That lies in your arms asleep ?”’ 
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“O I like my bed very well,’’ said he; 
“Much better I like my sheets, 

But the best of all is that pretty fair maid 
That stands at my bed’s feet.” 


Then he called up his old servants 
By one, by two, by three; 

But the last of all he asked his own bride 
If he might Lady Margaret go see. 


“O what will you do with Lady Margaret ?”’ she said; 
“And what will you do with me?” 

“O it’s first I will Lady Margaret go see, 
And then I’ll return unto thee.” 


He went unto Lady Margaret’s room 
And knocked upon the pin; 

There was none so ready as her own seventh brother 
To arise and let him in. 


“O where is Lady Margaret ?”’ said he; 
“Ts she not in her hall ? 

Or is she in her high-bound chamber 
Amongst her merry maids all ?”’ 


“No, she is not in her kitchen,” said they; 
“Nor she is not in her hall, 

But she is in her own coffin, 
Laid out against yon wall.” 


“Roll up, roll up those fine Holland sheets 
That I may go and see, 

That I may kiss those clay-cold lips 
That ofttimes have kissed me.”’ 


’Twas first he kissed her rosy cheek 
And then her rosy chin, 

But the last of all was her clay-cold lips 
That pierced his heart within. 


“Roll up, roll up those fine Holland sheets 
That’s made of the Holland so fine, 

For today they hang over Lady Margaret’s corpse 
And tomorrow they will hang over mine.”’ 
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They buried her in the old churchyard; 
They buried him by her side; 

And out of her grave a red rosy grew 
And out of his a briar. 


They grew and grew up the church steeple wall 
Till they could not grow any higher, 

And there they twined in a true-lover’s knot, 
The rosy and the briar. 


LORD LOVEL 
(Child, No. 75) 
A 
Contributed by Mr. James McGregor, Oakland City, Indiana. 
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speed, speed, speed, A - wish-ing her lov - er good speed. 


“O where are you going, Lord Lovel?”’ she said; 
“O where are you going ?”’ said she. 

“T’m going away, Lady Nancy Bell, 
Strange countries for to see, see, see, 
Strange countries for to see.” 


“O when will you be back, Lord Lovel ?”’ she said; 
“O when will you be back ?” said she. 

“In a year or two or three at most 
I’ll return to your fair body, -dy, -dy, 
I’ll return to your fair body.” 
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He’d been gone away but a year and a day 
Strange countries for to see, 

When a longing came into his head 
Lady Nancy Bell he would see, see, see, 
Lady Nancy Bell he would see. 


He rode and he rode on his milk-white steed 
Till he came to London Town, 
And there he saw people mourning round, round, round, 
And there he saw people mourning round. 


“Ts somebody dead ?” Lord Lovel he said; 
“Is somebody dead ?”’ said he; 

“A lord’s daughter,”’ a lady replied, 
“Some call her Lady Nancy, -cy, -cy, 
Some call her Lady Nancy.” 


He ordered the grave to be opened forthwith 
And the shroud to be folded down; 

Then he kissed her clay-cold lips 
While the tears came trickling down, down, down, 
While the tears came trickling down. 


Lady Nancy died as might be today; 
Lord Lovel died on the morrow; 

And out of her bosom there grew a red rose 
And out of Lord Lovel’s a briar, -iar, -iar, 
And out of Lord Lovel’s a briar. 


They grew and they grew till they reached the church top, 
And then they could grow no higher; 

And then they twined in a true-lover’s knot, 
Which all true lovers admire, -ire, -ire, 
Which all true lovers admire. 


B 


Mrs. Olevia A. Montgomery, now 73, of Evansville learned the ballad 
in her childhood from the singing of her father. It follows the preceding 
version but gives the omitted line: 


Lady Nancy was laid in St. Pankers churchyard. 
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it also expands the next to the last stanza of the preceding version: 


Lady Nancy died as it might be today; 
Lord Lovel died tomorrow; 

Lady Nancy was laid in St. Pankers churchyard; 
Lord Lovel was laid beside her, her, her, 
Lord Lovel was laid beside her. 


And on her grave they planted a rose, 
And on her lover’s a brier, 

And out of her bosom there grew a red rose 
And out of her lover’s a brier, brier, brier, 
And out of her lover’s a brier. 


LADY ISABEL AND THE ELF KNIGHT 
(Child, No. 4) 
Contributed by Mr. Reuben B. Hurt, 83, of Oakland City. Mr. Hurt 
says that he learned it from his mother when he was a small boy. The 
ballad is known to him as “Pretty Polly.” 


“Go bring some of your mother’s money 
And some of your father’s fee, 

And two of the best horses in your father’s stable 
Where stand thirty and three.”’ 


She mounted upon the milk-white steed, 
And he upon the gray; 

They rode till they came to the wide water seas 
Three long hours before day. 


“Light you down, my pretty Polly; 
I’ve something to say to thee. 

I’ve drowned six of the king’s daughters here, 
And the seventh you shall be.” 


“Pull off those fine clothing 
And lay them on a rock; 

They are too costly a clothing 
To lay in the water and rot.” 


“Hush, hush, false-hearted William; 
That’s not what you promised me. 


And married I should be.”’ 
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“Turn yourself three times around 
And face the limb on the tree;”’ 

She picked him up most manfully 
And plunged him in the sea. 


“Lie there, false-hearted William; 
Lie there in place of me. 

You would have freely stripped me, 
But I’ll take nothing from thee.”’ 


She mounted on the milk-white steed, 
And behind she led the gray; 


| 


“Pretty Polly, what are you doing 
Up at this early hour ? 
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“Hold your tongue, pretty parrot, 
And tell no tales of me; 

Your cage shall be of better gold 
And hung on a willow tree.” 


“The cats came to my cage door 
And were about to murder me, 

And I called to my pretty Polly 
To drive the cats away.”’ 


THE TWO SISTERS 
(Child, No. 10) 


Secured from Mrs. A. W. Corn, Winslow. Mrs. Corn learned it from 
the singing of her grandmother, Mrs. Asenath McDonald Barrett, in 
Pike County. 


There was an old lady of the North Countree 
And she had daughters two or three; 

I’ll be true, true to my love 

If my love be true to me. 


There was a young man came courting there, 

And took the youngest of the three (maidens fair) ; 
I’ll be true, true to my love 

If my love be true to me. 
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“Sister, O Sister, come let us walk out 
And see the ships a-sailing about.” 

I’ll be true, true to my love 

If my love be true to me. 


And they walked out on the salt sea brim, 
And the oldest pushed the youngest one in; 
I’ll be true, true to my love 
If my love be true to me. 


Down she sank and away she swam; 

First place she found herself was in the mill pond (dam ?). 
I’ll be true, true to my love 
If my love be true to me. 


“Miller, O Miller, here comes a swan 

Or a very nice damsel swimming along.” 
I'll be true, true to my love 
If my love be true to me. 


He went out with his fish hook 

And caught the damsel in the brook. 
I’ll be true, true to my love 
If my love be true to me. 


“Miller, O Miller, here’s five gold rings 
If you’ll return me home again.” 

I'll be true, true to my love 

If my love be true to me. 


The miller received the five gold rings, 
And pushed her in the brook again. 
I'll be true, true to my love 
If my love be true to me. 


EARL BRAND 
(Child, No. 7) 


Contributed by Mrs. A. J. Hopkins, Boonville. She writes of it: 
“This song was one of ‘Aunt Mary’s songs,’ so-called because they 
were first heard sung by my father’s oldest sister, Mrs. Mary Toole 
Cohoon, who died just this year at the age of 87. In her earlier days she 
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was what we called a ‘great singer.’ 
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Lord William down from the Highlands rode, 
It was all by the light of the moon; 

He rode till he came to my lady’s abode 
And there he lighted down. 


He mounted her on a milk-white steed 
And himself on his gallant grey, 

And with bugelet horn hung down by his side, 
O how they rode away! 


O he rode on and she rode on; 
It was all by the light of the moon. 

They rode till he spied her seven brothers bold, 
And then they lighted down. 


“Light ye down, Lady Margaret,”’ he said, 
“And hold my steed in your hand, 


" 

Until against your seven brothers bold le 

And your father, I make my stand.”’ t 
“Light ye down, Lady Margaret,”’ he said, 
And he stood by his arms to fight; . 

I 


She held his steed in her milk-white hand, 
And never shed one tear 

Until she saw her seven brothers fall, 
And her father she loved most dear. 


Then he lifted her on her milk-white steed 
And himself on his gallant grey, 

And with bugelet horn hung down by his side, 
Slowly they rode away. 


O he rode on and she rode on; 
It was all by the light of the moon. 

They rode till they came to the broad waterside, 
And there they lighted down. 


They lighted down to take a drink, 

And the water was a crimson stain; 
It was crimson-stained by her true-lover’s blood, 
And she saw that he was slain. 
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He died ere the midnight bell it tolled, 
And ere the dawn of day 

Lady Margaret died for her true-lover bold, 
And by his side she lay. 


They buried them both in the cold, cold tomb; 
The grave it was deep, so deep; 

And a twin briar rose, twining high overhead, 
Only marks where these true-lovers sleep. 


THE WIFE WRAPT IN WETHER’S SKIN 
(Child, No. 277) 


Two variants of this ballad have been secured. The one given here 
was contributed by Mr. William Finch, 70, of Oakland City. Mr. Finch 
learned it more than fifty years ago from the singing of his father. The 
title commonly given it iocally is ““Dandoo.” 


There was an old man who lived in the West, 
Dan — doodle — dan, 
He had an old woman who was none of the best, 
Dan — doodle — dan. 
Her old man came in from the plow, saying, ““Old woman, is dinner 
ready now?” 
Sing lorum clorum clan a clish a ma clingo. 


“There’s a piece of cold meat upon the shelf,” 
Dan — doodle — dan, 
“Tf you want any better, you can cook it yourself,” 
Dan — doodle — dan. 
“There’s a piece of cold meat upon the shelf; if you want any more, 
you can cook it yourself.” 
Sing lorum clorum clan a clish a ma clingo. 


This old man jumped into the sheepfold, 
Dan — doodle — dan, 
And gathered a wether right by the wool, 
Dan — doodle — dan. 
He stretched it over his old woman’s back, and made the hickory go 
“‘whickety-whack.”’ 
Sing lorum clorum clan a clish a ma clingo. 
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BARBARA ALLEN 
(Child, No. 84) 
Obtained from Mrs. A. W. Corn, 60, who learned it from her grand- 
mother, Mrs. Asenath McDonald Barrett. 











In Scar-let Town where I was born There was a fair maid dwelling, And 
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All in the merry month of May 
When green buds they were swelling, 
Young Jemmy Grove on his deathbed lay 
For love of Barbara Allen. 


He sent his man unto her then 
To the town where she did dwell in, 
Saying, ‘“You must come to my master dear 
If your name be Barbara Allen.” 


“For death is printed on his face 
And o’er his heart is stealing; 
Then haste away to comfort him, 

O lovely Barbara Allen.” 


“Though death be printed on his face 
And o’er his heart be stealing, 

Yet little better shall he be 
For bonny Barbara Allen.” 


So slowly, slowly she came up, 
And slowly she came nigh him, 

And all she said when there she came, 
“Young man, I think you’re dying.” 


He turned his face unto her straight, 
With deadly sorrow sighing, 

“O pretty maid, come pity me, 
For I’m on my deathbed lying.” 
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“Tf on your deathbed you do lie, 
What needs the tale you’re telling ? 

I cannot keep you from your death; 
Farewell,’ said Barbara Allen. 


He turned his face unto the wall, 
And death was with him dealing; 

“Adieu, adieu, my friends all; 
Adieu to Barbara Allen.”’ 


As she was walking o’er the fields, 
She heard the bells a-knelling, 
And every stroke did seem to say, 

“Unworthy Barbara Allen!”’ 


She turned her body round about 
And spied the corpse a-coming: 

“Lay down, lay down the corpse,” she said, 
“That I may look upon him.” 


With scornful eyes she looked down, 
Her cheeks with laughter swelling, 

While all her friends cried out again, 
“Unworthy Barbara Allen!” 


When he was dead and in his grave, 
Her heart was struck with sorrow: 

“O Mother, Mother, make my bed, 
For I shall die tomorrow.” 


“Hard-hearted creature, him to slight, 
Who loved me so dearly ; 

O that I’d been more kind to him 
When he was alive and near me!” 


She on her deathbed as she lay 
Begged to be buried by him, 

And sore repented of the day 
That she did e’er deny him. 


“Farewell,” she said, “‘ye virgins all, 
And shun the fault I fell in; 

Henceforth take warning by the fall 
Of cruel Barbara Allen.” 
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THE MAID FREED FROM THE GALLOWS 
(Child, No. 95) 


Communicated by Mr. John West, 74, Oakland City. Mr. West states 
that he learned this ballad from the singing of his grandmother. 


“Slack your rope, hangs-a-man, 
Oh, slack it for a while; 

I think I see my father coming, 
Riding many a mile.” 


“O Father, have you brought me gold, 
Or have you paid my fee? 

Or have you come to see me hanging 
On the gallows tree ?”’ 


“T have not brought you gold; 
I have not paid your fee, 

But I have come to see you hanging 
On the gallows tree.”’ 


The same triad is repeated, with appeals to mother, brother, sister, 
aunt, etc., always with the same reply. Finally the lover appears, and 
says in answer to her question: 


“Yes, I have brought you gold; 
Yes, I have paid your fee, 

Nor have I come to see you hanging 
On the gallows tree.”’ 


THE GOLDEN VANITY 
(Child, No. 286) 
Contributed by Mrs. A. J. Hopkins. Learned from her parents, Mr. 


and Mrs. John W. Toole, Warrick County. It is known in her family as 
“The Lowland Sea.”’ 


All on the Spanish Main the Turkish ‘“‘Shivaree”’ 
Was trying for to stop the ‘“‘Golden Willow Tree,”’ 
As she sailed on the lowland, lonesome, low, 
As she sailed on the Lowland Sea. 


Up stepped the cabin boy, what a fine young lad was he! 
Saying, ‘“Captain, O Captain, what will you give me 

If I’ll sink her in the lowland, lonesome, low, 

If I'll sink her in the Lowland Sea ?”’ 
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“T’ve houses on land, a ship upon the sea; 
My oldest daughter your wedded wife shall be 
If you’ll sink her in the lowland, lonesome, low, 
If you’ll sink her in the Lowland Sea.” 


He turned upon his face, and off swam he 
Until he reached the ‘“‘Golden Willow Tree,”’ 

As she sailed on the lowland, lonesome, low, 
As she sailed on the Lowland Sea. 


He took up the tools he had prepared, 
And bored forty holes all in the guard, 

As she sailed on the lowland, lonesome, low, 
As she sailed on the Lowland Sea. 


Some were playing cards, and some were throwing dice; 
Some were standing round a-giving good advice, 

As she sailed on the lowland, lonesome, low, 
As she sailed on the Lowland Sea. 


Some with their hats and some with their caps 
Were trying for to stop the salt-water gaps, 

As she sank into the lowland, lonesome, low, 
As she sank into the Lowland Sea. 


He turned upon his face, and back swam he 
Until he reached the Turkish “‘Shivaree,’’ 

As she sailed on the lowland, lonesome, low, 
As she sailed on the Lowland Sea. 


“Captain, O Captain, be as good as your word; 
Be half so good as to take me on board, 

For I’ve sunk her in the lowland, lonesome, low, 
For I’ve sunk her in the Lowland Sea.”’ 


“O no, I will not be as good as my word, 
Nor half so good as to take you on board, 
For she’s sunk into the lowland, lonesome, low, 
For she’s sunk into the Lowland Sea.” 


“If it wasn’t for the love I have for your men, 
I would serve you just as I’ve served them; 

I would sink you in the lowland, lonesome, low, 
I would sink you in the Lowland Sea.”’ 
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He turned upon his back, and down sank he, 
Bidding adieu to the Turkish ‘‘Shivaree,” 

As he sank into the lowland, lonesome, low, 
As he sank into the Lowland Sea. 


LORD THOMAS AND FAIR ELEANOR 
(Child, No. 73) 
Five variants of this ballad have been contributed. It is commonly 
k nown in this section of the country as ‘Fair Eleanor” or “The Brown 


Girl.” Communicated by Mrs. Ralph McDonald, Oakland City, who 
learned it from her mother, Mrs. Frank Corne. 
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bid thee,Lord Thom-as, Go bring the Brown Girl home.” 


“‘Go saddle my horse, go bridle him quick, 
And bring him unto me 

That 5 GN BU BOE oc cscessccsscscccess 
To my blest wedding day.” 


He rode and he rode till he came to the gate; 
He rattled low on the rein (ring), 

And none was so ready as Fair Eleanor 
To rise and welcome him in. 


“What news, what news?” said she to him; 
“Sad news, sad news,”’ said he. 
“ET OOS GH MEE PO isc ccewcsecsvscccees 


To my blest wedding day.” 


“Unriddle it, father; unriddle it, mother; 
Unriddle it unto me, 

Whether I should go to Lord Thomas’s wedding 
Or shall I stay at home.” 


“At home, at home you know you have friends, 
And there you know you have none; 

Before I would go to Lord Thomas’s wedding 
I’d rather stay at home.”’ 


She dressed herself in the finest of silk; 
Her waist was amazing green, 

And every city that she rode through, 
She was taken to be some queen. 


She rode and she rode till she came to the gate; 
She rattled low on the rein; 

None was so ready as Lord Thomas 
To rise and welcome her in. 


1 As sung by Mrs. Inez Lysle Johnson. 
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He took her by the lily-white hand 
And led her through the hall 

Where four-and-twenty fine ladies sat, 
The fairest one of them all. 


“Lord Thomas, Lord Thomas, is this your bride ? 
I think she’s a very dark brown, 

When once you might have had as fair a lady 
As ever the sun shone on.” 


The Brown Girl she had a knife in her hand, 
Both long and keen and sharp, 

And with its long sharp blade she pierced 
Fair Eleanor to the heart. 


“Lord Thomas, Lord Thomas, it’s are you blind, 
Or can’t you very well see 

6066663000000 00 0060008 my own life’s blood 
Come trickling down my knee ?”’ 


Lord Thomas he had a knife in his hand, 
Both long and keen and sharp; 

He cut off the Brown Girl’s head 
And threw it against the wall. 


He placed the handle against the wall 
And the blade against his breast: 
“‘Here goes three true lovers; 
God send our souls to rest.” 


“Go dig my grave and dig it quick; 
Dig it wide and deep; 

Bury Fair Eleanor in my arms 
And the Brown Girl at my feet.”’ 


LAMKIN 
(Child, No. 93) 


Contributed by Mrs. A. J. Hopkins, who learned it from an aunt, 
Mrs. Mary Toole Cohoon. 


Oh, Lamkin was a mason 

And he built well with stone; 
He built my lord’s castle, 

But payment he got none. 
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“O pay me, O pay me; 
Come pay me my fee.” 

“T cannot pay you, Lamkin, 

Until I sail o’er the sea.”’ 


Then his young son in the castle 
Was murdered one day 

By Falseness and Lamkin 
While the servants were away. 


Then out spoke my lady: 
“Have mercy on me; 

Though you’ve taken my young son’s life, 
O have mercy on me.”’ 


Lady Betty was lying 
In her chamber so high, 
When she heard her dear daddy 
Come riding hard by. 


“O Daddy, O Daddy, 
You need not blame me, 
For Falseness and Lamkin 
Have killed your lady.” 


Then Lamkin was hanged 
On yon gallows so high, 

And Falseness was burned 
In a fire hard by. 


Then sweetly sang the wild birds 
As they soared upon high, 

For Falseness and Lamkin 

Deserved well to die. 
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RIDDLES AND SUPERSTITIONS OF MIDDLE TENNESSEE 
By T. J. FARR 


The following collection of riddles and superstitions was collected in 
the mountain and semi-mountain region of Tennessee. Much still 
remains to be gathered. 


RIDDLES 


aa) 


. It goes all over the hills, but doesn’t eat, 
It goes to the creek, but doesn’t drink. 
A cowbell. 


. It goes in dry and comes out wet, 
It tickles your stomach and makes you sweat. 
A washboard. 


NS 


3. House full, yard full 
Can’t catch a spoonful. 
Smoke. 


4. I don’t have it and I don’t want it, 
And if I had it, I wouldn’t take a million dollars for it. 
Bald head. 


. Two ducks in front of two ducks, 
Two ducks behind two ducks, 
Two ducks between two ducks, 
How many ducks are there? 

Four. 


wn 


6. It goes all over hills and plains 
But when it comes to a river, it breaks its neck. 
A path. 


7. It grows in the woods; it bellows in towns; 
If you guess this riddle, I’ll give you five pounds. 
A fiddle. 
8. Wild and woolly and full of fleas 
Never been curried above the knees. 
A horse. 


g. Round as a biscuit, busy as a bee, 
Prettiest little thing I ever did see. 
A watch. 


10. All over the hills and back home at night, 
Sits under the bed and gapes for bones. 
Shoes. 
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Twelve pears hanging high 
Twelve men passing by 
Each takes one 
Eleven pears left there. 
The man’s name was Each. 


It can run, and it can walk, 
It has a tongue and can’t talk. 
A wagon. 


Four legs and four eyes, 
It can’t walk and can’t see. 

A stove. 
Black we are but much admired, 
Men seek for us till they are tired, 
We tire the horses, but comfort man; 
Tell me this riddle if you can. 

Lumps of coal. 


. In marble walls as white as milk, 


Lined with a skin of softest silk, 
Within a fountain crystal clear 
A golden apple doth appear ; 
No doors there are to this stronghold 
Yet things break in and steal the gold. 
An egg. 
As I was going over Westminister Bridge, 
I met with a Westminister scholar; 
He pulled off his cap and drew off his glove, 
And wished me a very good morrow. 
What is his name? 
Andrew. 


. What is it that goes up a tree and down a tree, 


Has eyes and can’t see? 
A button. 


. As I was going across London Bridge, 


I peeped down through a crack. 

I saw Old Mother Hubbard with a blanket on her back. 
A mud-turtle. 

High as a castle, weak as a wastle, 

But all the king’s horses couldn’t pull it down. 
Smoke. 

It stands on its one leg with its heart in its head. 
Cabbage. 

What has feet and legs and nothing else ? 
Stockings. 
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22. What makes boys smoke ? 
They are too green to burn. 


23. Why is a piece of paper with holes in it like a preacher ? 
They are both holy. 


24. What do lawyers do when they die? 
They lie still. 


25. What object has two heads and one body ? 
A barrel. 


26. What goes all the way around the house and doesn’t make a track? 
The wind. 


27. Whitey in a whitey, whitey sent a whitey to get a whitey out of 
whitey. 
A white cow in a white cotton patch. 


28. Why does a beggar wear a short coat ? 
Because it will be long enough before he can get another. 


29. What is it that is too much for one, enough for two, and nothing 
at all for three? 
A secret. 


30. What tongue goes to the creek but never drinks ? 
A wagon-tongue. 
31. It’s as green as grass but not grass, 
It’s as red as blood but not blood, 
It’s as black as ink but not ink. 
What is it ? 
A blackberry. 
32. What will go up a drain down, but will not go down a drain up? 
An umbrella. 


33. Patch upon patch 
With a hole in the middle, 
Who will tell me this riddle 
I'll give a gold fiddle. 
A chimney. 
34. As round as a ring, 
As deep as a spring 
And the death of many a little thing. 
A gun. 
35. It goes all over the hills and hollows; 
It comes in at night and sits by the fire. 
Milk. 
36. Long legs, short thighs, bald head, no eyes. 
Tongs. 
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What begins with P and ends with E, and has a thousand letters ? 
Post office. 


It runs all day and never gets tired. 
A river. 


It has eighteen legs and catches flies. 
A baseball team. 


Black within and red without, 
Has four corners ’round about. 
A chimney. 
It’s between heaven and earth 
And it’s not on a tree, 
I’ve told you this riddle 
As plain as can be. 
A knot on a tree. 


It’s as crooked as a rainbow, and it has teeth like a cat. 
A brier. 
Big at the bottom and little at the top 
Something in the middle that goes flippity-flop. 
A churn. 
Runs and jumps, stops and humps. 
A rabbit. 
It opens like a barn door and shuts like a bat, 
Guess all your life and you can’t guess that. 
An umbrella. 
Luke has it in front, Paul has it behind, Sally has it twice in the 


middle, girls have it once, and boys don’t have it at all. 
The letter L. 


. What band never plays? 


A hatband. 


What bow is never tied ? 
Rainbow. 

Why is a person’s nose in the middle of his face ? 
It is the scenter (center). 

As I went through the garden gap, 

Whom should I meet but Dick Red Cap, 

A stick in his hand, a stone in his throat; 

If you will guess this riddle, I’ll give you a goat. 
A cherry. 


. Ears like a mule, tail like a cotton boll, runs like a fool. 


A rabbit. 


Why is there never such a thing as a whole day ? 
Every day begins by breaking. 
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53. Two lookers, two crookers, four down hangers, and a switch about. 
A horny cow. 


54. Why can’t onions and potatoes be planted together ? 
Onions get in the potatoes’ eyes. 


55. Which is the oldest tree in the world ? 
The elder. 


56. The man who makes it does not use it, 
The man who buys it does not use it, 
The man who uses it does not know anything about it. 
A coffin. 


57. Big on both ends, little in the middle, 
Paws up the dirt and plays like a fiddle. 
A dirt dauber. 


58. It has a tongue and can’t talk; 
It has eyes and can’t see. 
A shoe. 


59. It has a head like a cat, feet like a cat, 
A tail like a cat, but it isn’t a cat. 
A kitten. 


60. Big and round, hard and sound, 
Eyes and can’t see. 
Irish potato. 


61. Four legs up and four legs down, 
Hard all around and soft in the middle. 
A bed. 


62. What is it that has teeth and can’t eat? 
A rake. 


63. What is it that has four legs and one back, 
Yet can’t walk ? 
A chair. 


64. Great long slick fellow 
Spring his trigger and hear him bellow. 
A gun. 


65. As I went across the field, I picked up something good to eat, 
It was neither flesh, fish, nor bone, 
But I kept it three weeks until it stood alone. 
An egg. 


66. Brown I am and much admired, many horses have I tired, 
I tire a horse and weary a man, tell me this riddle if you can. 
A saddle. 
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What has a mouth but can’t talk ? 
A river. 


What’s the difference between one yard and two yards? 
A fence. 


As I was going down the road one day, I met old Nellie Gray, 
I ate her meat, I drank her blood, and threw her skin away. 
A watermelon. 


Blackey went in blackey, blackey came out of blackey, and 
blackey left whitey in blackey. 
A black hen went in a black stump and laid a white egg. 


What goes upstairs on its head ? 
A shoe tack. 


Where do fish wash their faces ? 
In the river basin. 


As I was going ’cross London Bridge, 

I met a cart of guinea pigs. 

They were kicked; they were hacked; 

They were all yellow-backed. 
Oranges. 


What is it that has two sides and a thousand ribs? 
A railroad. 


Hippety hop upstairs; hippety hop downstairs; 
If you don’t watch out, hippety hop will bite you. 
A wasp. 


Round as a ring and black as coal, 
Has a long thing and a toot hole. 
A frying pan. 


A tailor got three men’s shirts out of one yard. 
How did he do it? 
He took them off the clothes-line. 


It goes all over the mountains on its head, 
And it sleeps on its head. 
A horseshoe nail. 


Round as a pail and black as coal, 
Little short tail and a thumping hole. 
A skillet. 


It has four legs and a foot and can’t walk, 
It has a head and can’t talk. 
A bed. 
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. Old Mother Hubbard has but one eye 


And a long tail which she can let fly. 

Every time she goes over a gap. 

She leaves a bit of her tail in the trap. 
A needle and thread. 


As I was going across London Bridge, 
I met my sister Ann. 
I broke her neck and sucked her blood 
And let her body stand. 

A bottle of wine. 


. Tall as a house, low as a mouse, 


Bitter as gall, but sweet after all. 
A walnut. 


. A beggar had a brother, 


The brother died; yet the man who died had no brother. 
The beggar was a woman. 


. Why does a lady’s house dress outlast all others ? 


She never wears it out. 


. As I went up the hill, 


I met my sister Nancy. 
I pulled off her head and sucked her blood 
And left her body dancing. 

A blackberry. 


A man with no eyes saw plums on a tree, 

He neither took plums nor left plums, 

How can this be? 
A man with one eye saw two plums on a tree, and he took 
one plum and left one. 


Why is the city Athens like the wick of a candle ? 
It’s in the middle of Greece. 


Twenty white horses upon a red hill, 
Now they clamp, now they clamp, now they stand still. 
Teeth and gums. 


Down the hill and across the hollow 
It has a mouth and can’t swallow. 
A cowbell. 


Round as an apple and as thin as a knife, 
Answer this riddle and I’ll be your wife. 
A dime. 


Green head, yellow toes, 
If you don’t tell me this riddle, I'll ring your nose. 


A duck. 
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Up and down, in and out 
No one knows what it’s all about. 
A quivering leaf on a tree when the wind is not blowing. 


. Round as a cup and deep as a cup, 


The Tennessee River can’t fill it up. 
Tea strainer. 


. Black on top of black with six legs down and three legs up. 


A negro on a mule with a kettle on his head. 


What is it that sets on four legs and smokes a pipe? 
Stove. 


Up and down, up and down 
Touching neither sky nor ground. 
Pump handle. 


Why do watermelons have water in them? 
They were planted in the spring. 


A riddle, a riddle as I suppose, 
A thousand eyes, but never a nose. 
Sieve. 


As I went across the Cumberland Mountain, 
I met a gang of people. 
Some were nick and some were nack 
And some had colors on their back. 
What kind of people were they ? 
Quail. 


As I went over London bridge, 

I saw a heap of people. 

Some were nickey and some were nackey, 

Some were the color of brown tobacco. 
Quail. 


Why does a chimney smoke? 
It can’t chew. 


A dish full of all kinds of flowers, 
You can’t guess this riddle in two hours. 


Honey. 

It has two hands, but it can’t work. 
Clock. 

It has a head, but can’t think. 
A match. 


. Long, slim, and black, 


Touch its cock and it will crack. 
A gun. 
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107. Why is a clock like a river? 
It does not run long without winding. 


108. Why are a colt and an egg alike? 
They both have to be broken before being used. 


109. It’s between heaven and earth and is not on a tree, 
In this riddle I have told you but you can’t tell me. 
Knot on a tree. 


110. It’s as red as blood and not blood, 
Green as grass and not grass, 
White as snow and not snow. 

Cedar tree. 


SUPERSTITIONS 
FOLK REMEDIES. 


1. To cure earache, blow tobacco smoke in the aching ear. 
2. To cure chicken pox, have person with chicken pox lie down on 
the ground and run some chickens over him. 
3. To prevent sunstroke, wear in the crown of the hat a rattler cut 
from a rattlesnake. 
4. To stop a baby’s slobbering, go to the brook and get a minnow 
and let the baby suck the minnow’s tail. 
5. To stop nose bleed, pick up a stone and let three drops of blood 
fall on the stone; then replace the stone in the original position. 
6. To stop nose bleed, place a pair of pot hooks around the person’s 
neck. 
. To stop nose bleed, let the blood drip on something bright. 
. To stop nose bleed, tie a red rag on the head. 
g. To stop nose bleed, let the nose bleed on a knife blade; then stick 
the blade in the ground. 
10. To stop nose bleed, drop a key down the back of the sufferer. 
11. To prevent headache, carry in your pocket bone out of a hog’s head. 
12. To prevent headache, drink from a spring which flows toward the 
sunrise. 
13. To prevent flu, keep sulphur in your shoes. 
14. To cure sore throat, tie a dirty yarn sock around the neck and 
wear it until morning. 
15. To cure sore throat, wear gold beads around the neck. 
16. To cure frost-bite, wade barefoot in the first snow, three times 
around the house. 
17. To cure the shingles, rub a black cat’s tail over the body. 
18. To remove a birthmark, rub a dead person’s hand over the birth- 
mark. 
19. To prevent drowning, a person should carry an egg in his pocket. 
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To cure toothache, place a bag of warm wood ashes on the side of 
the face where the tooth is aching. 

To cure toothache, say a Bible verse every morning for three 
mornings before the sun rises. 

To remove freckles, wash the face in stump water. 

The child that wears a black silk cord around its neck will not 
have the croup. 

If you wash your hands in the first snow, they will not chap during 
the winter. 

When a baby is cutting teeth, tie a mole’s foot around the baby’s 
neck, and it will not have a hard time cutting its teeth. 

To remove freckles, go to a field of wheat the first morning in May 
before sunup and bathe the face in the dew found on the wheat. 
To cure sore eyes, use water made from snow that falls in April. 
To cure thrash, the father, before speaking or coughing, should 
blow into the child’s mouth for three mornings. 

The seventh child in a family can cure the thrash by blowing in 
the baby’s mouth. 

To cure thrash, take the child to someone who has never seen its 
father and have that person blow in the child’s mouth. 

To cure phthisic, go to a tree and bore a hole in it even with the 
top of your head; put some of your hair in the hole and when 
the bark grows over the hole, you will be well of the disease. 

To cure a pain in the side, put an ax under the bed of a person 
who is suffering, and it will take away the pain. 

To prevent night sweats, sleep with a pan filled with water under 
the bed. 

To cure a stone bruise, catch a toad frog and hold the stomach 
of the toad to the stone bruise until it dies. The fever from the 
stone bruise is said to go into the frog and kill it. 

To cure rheumatism, bury the feet in the ground for two hours 
every day. 

To cure rheumatism, carry a buckeye in your pocket. 

To cure rheumatism, carry a potato in your pocket. 

To cure rheumatism, rub the joints in the fat of a frog which has 
been cooked alive. 

To cure rheumatism, go near’a bee gum and permit the bees to 
sting you severely. 

If a woman marries without changing her name, she can blow her 
breath into a baby’s mouth and cure the thrash. 

To remove a wart, pick the wart with a wooden shoe peg, letting 
the wart bleed on the peg; drive the peg in a beech tree and the 
wart will disappear. 

To remove a wart, get a dry bone and rub it over the wart, then 
throw the bone away without looking back. 
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To remove a wart, take a paper string and tie as many knots in 
it as there are warts on the person or animal; then bury the string 
under the eaves of the house, and the warts will disappear. 

To remove a wart, take a black cat to the cemetery at midnight; 
when the devil comes to get his people, command the cat to follow 
the devil; command the warts to follow the cat. 

To remove a wart, pick up a beef bone and rub the warts with the 
side that was next to the ground; put the bone back just as you 
found it and your warts will go away. 

To prevent cramps, put the soles of the shoes together and set 
them under the bed at night. 

To remove a wart, place the index finger on the wart and repeat 
the names of three preachers. 

To remove a wart, pick the wart and let it bleed on a thread; bury 
the thread under the drip of the house and the wart will go off. 
To remove a wart, cut a notch in a chestnut switch for each wart; 
bury the switch and when the switch decays, the warts will dis- 
appear. 

To remove a wart, pick the wart with a pin, hide the pin; when 
the pin rusts, the wart will disappear. 

To remove a wart or mole, steal a dirty dishrag and rub it over 
the mole or wart and hide the dishrag; if no one finds it, the mole 
or wart will go away. 


. To remove a wart, pick the wart until it bleeds, wipe the blood 


on a grain of corn and let a chicken eat it. 


. To remove a wart, get as many small stones as there are warts 


on a person, tie them up and throw them down on the ground; the 
person who picks them up gets the warts. 


. To remove a wart, go to an old hollow stump that contains water 


and wash the hands, or wart, in the stump water ; walk home without 
looking back and the wart will disappear. 


. To prevent blindness, wear earrings. 
. For epilepsy, catch a turtle-dove, cut its throat, and let the person 


affected drink its blood. 


. Cramps in your feet can always be prevented if you turn your 


shoes upside down at night. 


. If you burn a large frog to ashes and mix the ashes with water, 


you will get an ointment that will kill hair wherever applied, and 
the hair will never grow back. 

When you see a hog rubbing up against a fence, go and rub the 
wart in the same place, and the wart will disappear. 
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BAD LUCK OMENS. 


. It is bad luck to drop a book and not step on it. 

. It is bad luck to bring a hoe into the house. 

. It is bad luck to sweep the floor before the sun rises. 

. It is bad luck to count the stars. 

. If one dreams about rats fighting, he will have bad luck. 

. It is bad luck for one to comb his hair after dark. 

. It is bad luck to rock an empty chair. 

. It is bad luck to burn apple trees for firewood. 

. It is bad luck to wash a garment before it is worn. 

. It is bad luck to burn the cob when popping corn. 

. It is bad luck to burn salt. 

. It is bad luck to count graves. 

. If one sees a red bird and it flies down, he is sure to have bad luck. 
. It is bad luck to take the ashes out when there is sickness in the 


family. 


. It is bad luck to make a new opening in an old house. 

. It is bad luck to look at the moon through brush. 

. It is bad luck to meet a left-handed person on Tuesday. 
. It is bad luck for sweet potatoes to bloom. 

. It is bad luck to watch a person out of sight. 

. It is bad luck for a black hen to come into the house. 


It is bad luck to milk a cow on the ground. 


. It is bad luck to sell a crowing hen. 

. It is bad luck to break a bird egg. 

. It is bad luck to spin a chair around on one leg. 
. It is bad luck to dream of eating cabbage. 


It is bad luck to see a pin and not pick it up. 

It is bad luck to kill a spider. 

It is bad luck to open an umbrella in the house. 

It is bad luck to sit on a pair of scissors. 

If you find a cat sitting with her tail to the fire, expect bad luck. 
Sunning of bed clothes on Friday will bring bad luck. 

Sitting on a trunk invites bad luck. 

It is unlucky for a girl to be in church when she is asked to marry. 
Ill fortune is created by bringing eggs into the house after sunset. 
It is bad luck for a sick person to cut his finger nails while sick. 


GOOD LUCK OMENS. 
It is good luck for a squirrel to cross one’s path. 
It is good luck to see a red bird fly up. 
It is good luck to spill wine on the tablecloth. 
It is good luck to dream of silver money. 
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Wednesday is the luckiest day in the week for a wedding. 

It is good luck to get white flowers on your birthday. 

If one eats peas on New Year’s day, he will have good luck all 
the year. 

A cricket on the hearth will bring good luck. 

It is good luck to look at the new moon over your left shoulder. 

A windy day for a wedding is a sign of good luck. 

It is a sign of good luck to find a pin with the point turned toward 
you. 

When starting on a journey, throw a teaspoon of salt over the 
right shoulder to insure safety. 

To catch a falling leaf means that you will have twelve months 
of continued happiness. 

To find a rusty nail is good luck. The nail should not be picked up, 
but the ends should be reversed so the luck will come your way. 

If two or more people go fishing together, they must all cross the 
fences at the same time if they are to have good luck at catching 
fish. 


BABIES. 


If a baby is allowed to look in a mirror before he is a month old, 
he will have trouble in teething. 

A baby will never have the thrash if he is carried over water before 
he is three days old. 

Tickling a baby causes stuttering. 

To trim the finger nails of a baby before he is a month old will 
cause him to have fits. 

To prevent colic in a baby, pour hot water in a shoe and give it to 
the baby to drink. 


5. A baby will be a thief if his finger nails are trimmed before he is a 


year old. 
If you rock an empty cradle, the baby will have the colic. 

A child will never be born in a house where peacock feathers are 
kept. 

Never put a man’s hat on a baby’s head, for it will make the baby 
cut his teeth hard. 

Tie a buckeye around a baby’s neck and he will not be a drunkard. 
When a baby is a year old, set him in the middle of the floor with 
various articles (such as a Bible, hammer, piece of money, harp, 
etc.) and see which one he picks up first. The article will indicate 
what the baby’s occupation will be later in life. For example, if he 
picks up or touches the Bible first, he will be a preacher; if he gets 
the hammer, a carpenter; etc. 
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If a baby is born with a veil over its face, the child will have the 
powers of a prophet, and if the veil is a triple one, the powers will 
be exceptionally good. 


. The name of the parent which a baby utters first is a sign that the 


baby when older will love that parent more than the other. 


. To remove a birthmark from a baby, rub a dead person’s hand over 


the spot. 


. To stop a baby’s slobbering, go to a brook and get a minnow, then 


let the baby suck its tail. 


. A pretty baby will be an ugly grown person, and vice versa. 


DEATH. 


If you step over a person who is lying down and do not step back 
the same way you stepped over him, the person stepped over 
is sure to die. 

If a hen crows, it is an omen of death. 

The howling of a dog for three successive nights is a sign of death. 
The last person whose name a dying person calls will be the next 
to die. 

If an enlarged picture falls, some member of the family will die 
shortly. 

The person who plants a cedar tree will die as soon as the cedar 
is large enough to shade his grave. 

A creaking wall indicates death. 

If a screech owl remains around a house for two or three nights 
screeching, someone in the family will die. 

If your thread breaks, you will die before the article that is being 
made is worn out. 

Thin teeth, long fingers, and a leady color are signs of a short life. 
Every time a star falls someone dies. 

If a bird flies into the room, the person to whom it flies nearest 
will be the next to die. 


. If a chicken gets under the house and makes a little clucking sound 


through the night, someone will die shortly. 


. When a dog goes around the house trying to get in at the windows, 


someone in the family will die soon. 


LOVERS AND MARRIAGE. 
If you chew dogwood, you will lose your sweetheart. 
If you find a snail on the first day of May, put it in a plate of 
flour or meal, and it will write your lover’s name or initial. 
If you count nine stars every night for nine nights and put a 
mirror under your pillow the last night, you will see in a dream the 
one whom you are to marry. 
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If you find a button and pick it up, the first person of the opposite 
sex with whom you cross running water is the person you will 
marry. 

If a girl owns a black cat, she is sure to be an old maid. 

When a chicken is on the menu, pull the wishbone in two with 
another person. The one who gets the shorter piece may put it over 
the front door, and the first person who walks under it will be the 
one whom the person is to marry. 

If a girl spills flour while she is baking, her husband will be a 
drunkard. 

If two forks are placed at your plate, you will hear of a wedding. 
If you see a person whom you know well and don’t recognize 
him, it is an omen of an early marriage for that person who isn’t 
recognized. 


. If a child is held down by a hair across his nose, the first word he 


says will be the same word he says after his marriage. 


. If a woman gets two forks at her plate, she will have two husbands. 
. A hair found in the heel of your stocking will have the same color 


as your future husband’s hair. 


. A breaking out on the mouth makes public the fact that one has 


been kissing the cook and also reveals a fondness for kitchen 
dainties. 


. Men with fine brown hair, light or dark, make the best husbands. 


They are quick, thoughtful and less likely to be selfish than extreme- 
ly light haired or extremely dark haired men. 

Put the hand of a sleeper into water; he will then tell his secrets 
or the name of his sweetheart. 


. Fill a fruit jar with water, place a light behind the jar, sit down in 


front of the jar, hold a mirror up and look in the mirror at the jar; 
if you see a person of the opposite sex, it is the one you will marry. 
Eating the heart of a chicken raw is believed to make a young 
woman pretty and successful in love. 


INFLUENCE OF THE MOON. 


. If potatoes are planted on the new of the moon, they will make all 


tops and no potatoes. 


3. Plant seeds, make soap, and kill hogs on the increase of the moon; 


if done on the decrease, the seeds will not grow, the soap will not 
lather, and the meat will not shrink. 

If hogs are killed in the light of the moon, the gravy will not be red. 
Soap made on the old of the moon will shrink. 

If a hen is set on the new of the moon, the eggs will hatch better. 
If potatoes are planted on the new moon, they will grow low in 
the ground and will be difficult to dig. 
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. Looking at the new moon with something in both hands brings 
prosperity. 
. Make sauerkraut when the moon is new and it will be firm and 


white. 


. Hogs should be killed on the dark moon in order to make a large 


quantity of lard. 


. Colts, calves, and children should be weaned when the moon is new. 
. Look at the moon some night and say, “I see the moon, the moon 


sees me; the moon sees someone I want to see.’”?> Then name the 
person whom you wish to see, and in a few days you will see that 
person. 

Looking at the new moon without something in your hand will 
bring misfortune. 


PLANTS, TREES, AND SEED. 
A dark New Year is a sign of a good fruit year. 
When resetting trees, always name them so that they will live. 
Never thank a person for plants to reset, for the plants will not live. 
Beans planted in the morning will produce two weeks earlier than 
those planted in the evening. 


. Get up early on the first morning in May and plant your water- 


melon seed before you eat or speak, and you will have a good crop. 


74. If you get a section of love vine and move it to another place, 


name it after the person about whom you want to know whether 
he or she is a lover of yours or not, and if the vine lives, the person 
does love you; if the vine dies, he or she does not. 


. For best results in setting trees, transplant them when the moon 


is new, either in the early fall or very early spring. 


. If trees or large plants are to be transplanted, they should not 


be allowed to get very big before resetting or they will die. 


. If you are angry when you plant pepper, it will grow faster and 


stronger. 


. Gourd seed will not come up unless you “cuss”’ it. 
. If the dogwood blossoms are white, it will be a good cotton year. 


SIGNS OF THE ZODIAC, 


. If onions are taken up when the sign is in the heart, they will 


all die. 


. Corn planted when the sign is in the bowels will not come up well 


but will decay in the soil without sprouting. 


. Corn planted when the sign is in the head will grow very tall and 


slender with a small ear near the top of the stalk. 
A good time to plant beans is when the sign is in the heart. 
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. Plant beets when the sign is in the feet. 
. Plant cucumbers when the sign is in the feet or arms, and they will 
bear well. 


Plant watermelons when the sign is in the heart, and the melons 
will be sweet. 


. To transplant a tree when the sign is in the heart is sure death to 


the tree. 
Potatoes will have too many “toes’’ on them if they are planted 
when the sign is in the feet. 


. If cabbage plants are transplanted when the sign is in the head, 


they will be lousy: that is, bugs and worms will destroy them. 


THE WEATHER. 


If the moon is on its back, there will be wet weather; if it is stand- 
ing on its point, there will be dry weather. 

When roosters crow in the night, there will be a change in the 
weather. 

When a wood fire pops and sputters, there will be a snow soon. 
If you kill a poisonous snake and hang it up, there will be a storm. 
It is a sure sign of bad weather for a cow to shake her hind foot. 
A circle around the moon means bad weather in as many days as 
there are stars in the circle. 

When red wasps seek shelter on a bright warm day in the fall, bad 
weather is just ahead. 

A sure sign of bad weather is for smoke to settle to the ground. 
When a tin bucket sweats on the outside, it will rain soon. 
Cobwebs on the grass are a sign of rain. 

When there is fog in the morning and it goes up, there will be rain 
before night. 


. When sheep and goats bleat loud and long, it is sure to rain. 
2. When cats sneeze or wipe themselves behind the ears, it is a sure 


sign of rain. 
If drops of water are hanging on the tree limbs January fifth, there 
will be a wet year; if not, a dry year. 

If animals have heavy fur, the winter will be severe. 

Count the number of fogs in August, and you can tell the number 
of snows the following winter. 

It is a sign of rain for a tight rope to slacken. 

When the dew is on the grass, rain will never come to pass. 

If corn shucks are extremely thick or very heavy, there will be a 
severe winter. 

It is a sign of fair weather if there is a rainbow at night. 

A late Easter means that spring will be very late. 
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When one sees long light streaks in triangular shape from the 
earth to the sun, it is said that the sun is drawing water and is a 
sure sign of rain. 


. When the sun sets, if a pink glow is in the western sky and the 


eastern sky is dark, the next day will be a fair day. 


WISHES. 


. Make a wish, turning the Bible and if on that page it says: “It 


came to pass,”’ your wish will come true. 


. A wish will come true if you place a ring on a person’s finger, 


making a wish while you turn it around three times and give 
specific directions when it is to be removed. 


. Make a wish when you sleep under a new quilt, and the wish will 


come true. 

If you see a white mule and make a wish, your wish will come true. 
If you see a blue bird and make a wish, the wish will come true 
before sunset. 

If you wish for luck evermore, hang a horseshoe over the door. 
When a rabbit crosses your path, pull off your hat, spit in it and 
make a wish. Whatever you wish will come to pass. 

Make a wish when looking into a well for the first time and the 
wish will come true. 

When you hear the first whippoorwill, turn around three times and 
make a wish, and the wish will come true within three days. 


. When you see the first star at night, make a wish before you speak, 


and the wish will come true. 


. Upon first seeing the new moon, make a wish, and it will come to 


pass. 


. When you see a “‘shooting star,” any wish you make will come true. 


WITCHCRAFT. 


. If a witch should bewitch you, she will probably appear to you 


next time as an animal. Shoot the animal with a silver bullet if you 
desire to injure the witch. 


. Lumbermen wrap themselves in fresh deer skin to keep off witches. 
. Any witch or ghost may be destroyed by merely asking them what 


they want of you. 


. To frighten witches away, sprinkle salt around the house. 
. Your milk will be hard to churn if witches are in it. To get rid 


of them set the churn in a chimney corner and whip the milk with 
a switch or drop a dime in the churn. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


If a green measuring worm gets on you, it is a sure sign that you 
will get new clothes. 

A hole in your stocking means a letter in the post office for you, 
If you slip in another person’s tracks, you will have the headache, 
If you lose a finger through an accident and the finger is buried 
rather than burned, the place will still hurt until the buried finger 
takes root. 

If you secretly bury a marble and go back in three days, all the 
marbles that you have lost will be there. 

Rotten corn in the corn meal makes the crust of the corn bread. 
If you sweep after sundown, you will sweep all of your riches away. 
If on entering a neighbor’s house, you stump your toe, you are 
an unwelcome visitor. 

To stop the cry of an owl, tie a knot in the corner of your handker- 
chief or turn your pocket wrong side out. 

When chickens hatch, tie the egg shells together and hang them up. 
The hawks will not go down past the egg shells to get the chickens, 
Lightning and thunder will cause milk to sour. 

Keeping a horseshoe in the ash pan of a cook stove is believed 
to keep hawks from catching chickens in the yard. 

To keep a dog from running away from home, cut off a piece of 
his tail and bury it under the front door step. 

If you hear a dove when you are walking uphill, you will gain 
weight; if you are walking downhill, you will lose weight. 

Your hair will grow faster if you will always put what is cut off 
under the door step. 

If you eat bread crusts, your hair will curl. 

If the back of your leg itches, you may know that you are to go on 
a long journey. 

If you lie with your head toward the fire, you will be ill. 

If you scream when your little finger is pinched, you cannot keep a 
secret. 

If your finger nails do not taper at the end, you will have to work 
for a living. , 

A sore on the tip of your tongue is a sign you have told a lie. 

A woman with short fingers will be a good manager. 

If you open your mouth when you kill a thousand-leg, it will count 
your teeth and cause them to drop out. 

If two people wash their hands together, they are sure to have a 
quarrel. 

If your foot itches, it is a sign that you are soon to walk on strange 
ground. 
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FOLK SONGS FROM PITTSBURG, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
By RosBert E. PIKE 


Pittsburg occupies the whole northern end of New Hampshire and 
is the largest township in the State. In it lie the headwaters of the 
Connecticut River, the largest river in New England. It is a mountainous 
region, heavily forested, and lumbering, though on the wane, is still the 
chief industry, although the richest farm land in the State lies along 
Indian Stream. 

The North Country, as Pittsburg is called, in 1830 formed its own 
Republic, with a Constitution, President, and Army, and declared itself 
independent of the United States and every other sovereign power. 
Isolated in their northern forests the Pittsburgers have maintained 
longer than the inhabitants of other rural towns the simple life of their 
ancestors. 

“Up to thirty years ago,”’ a hoary native named Stonewall Jackson 
told me, ‘“‘whenever folks got together they would sing, just like now 
they play bridge. Of course the fellows who could sing the best were 
the most popular, and so they learned all the songs they thought would 
appeal to their audiences. Then too all the men worked in logging camps 
during the winters and the only entertainment we had were songs. 
Strangers brought in new ones and we learned them. But the young 
people never bother to learn them and we old fellows have forgotten 
them. Why, it’s been years since I even thought of singing — except 
when a bunch of the ‘boys’ are sitting around the stove at a hunting 
camp in the fall. Then we all get full of red-eye and it sort of makes the 
old tunes come back to us.”’ 

“T’ve seen the time,” said ancient Willis Danforth, ‘“‘when I could 
sing for eight hours at a stretch and never get hoarse and never repeat 
a song either.” 

But the old spirit is not entirely dead in the land. The songs I am 
going to reproduce here, I have heard sung in dozens of camps in the 
North Country — at Charley Pink-Knee’s on Pond Brook, at Nash’s on 
Deer Mountain, at the Mills’ on Indian Stream, in logging camps, 
hunting camps, barrooms — and on the “drive’’ in the spring. I give 
here only such ones as, so far as I know, have never appeared in print, 
and which are more or less of a local nature, but every one of which isa 
well known ‘“‘classic”’ throughout the length and breadth of the region. 

I start with the most popular one of all; even the ladies of Pittsburg 
know it, though they discreetly omit some stanzas when they sing it. 
It is called Old Dan Day. Dan Day was a most notorious inhabitant of 
Pittsburg and much addicted to the cup that cheers. Anecdotes about 
him are many and remarkable — as the one concerning his drunken 
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remark when he was informed that his wife had given birth to triplets, 
Old Dan fell out of his sleigh one night and froze to death, being too 
drunk to get up. A granite monument marks the spot. 


OLD DAN DAY. 


There lives an old man in Pittsburg here 
Who sometimes drinks rum! and sometimes beer 
Or a little cold water when rum ain’t near. 


Every night when he goes to bed, 

He places a bottle under his head; 

And in the morning when he awakes, 

A jolly good dram this old man takes. 

Chorus — to be repeated after each stanza: 

I wish to God the time would come 

When old Dan Day won’t drink no rum; 

But you might as well wish for the day of his death, 
For he'll drink rum as long as he draws breath. 


He had a son, his name was Zeke, 

I’ve heard them say that the truth he couldn’t speak; 
But I know better, for I’ve heard him say 

He believed the very devil was in old Dan Day. 


He had another and his name was Sam, 

He drinks so much rum that he ain’t worth a damn; 
He drinked and he squandered all his property away, 
He’s following the examples of old Dan Day. 


He had another and his name was Dan, 

If *twant for his failings he’d be quite a man; 
But you that know them know what they be, 
And if I don’t tell you, why you can’t blame me. 


He had another and his name was Kim, 

All the men in God’s world couldn’t beat him; 
He likes to be with the women alone, 

Other men’s wives as well as his own. 


He had a daughter and her name was Sue, 

I don’t know but what I’d kiss her if I wanted to spew; 
It’s enough to gag the devil when she puckers up her mouth, 
I’d rather kiss a nigger from away down South. 


1 In the North Country ‘‘rum”’ is a generic term denoting all hard liquor. 
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He had another and her name was Jane, 

I think that her character is deeply stained ; 
With old Doctor Robbins she used to lay 
When her husband was far away. 


He had another and her name was Ab, 
Selden thought that he’d got the first grab; 
But over to Lonzie’s they say she went, 

To ride old Rob was her intent. 


There’s one thing more that I do crave, 

That this old man shan’t have no grave; 

Throw him into a watery hole, 

The sharks take his body and the devil take his soul. 


Now my song is at a close, 
And those that don’t like it can turn up their nose; 
But them that do, in a smiling way 
Give three rousing cheers for 
Old Dan Day. 
(Chorus) 


This North Country favorite may not look like much on paper, but 
when it comes to vocal rendition, it is hard to beat. The tune is more 
or less like “Little Brown Jug” and the chorus is especially infectious. 
Who composed the song is not known, but I believe the statement of 
an old man who had known the Days that “‘it’s real sort of personal, 
you might say, and it used to make the boys nervous when it was sung 
when they was around.” 

Our next song was composed by one Ed Shallow of Colebrook, who, 
being drunk and disorderly one day in Lancaster, was arrested at the 
behest of an influential citizen named Colby and sentenced by Colby’s 
henchman, Judge Ray. 


IT’S HARD TIMES IN LANCASTER JAIL. 


A prisoner’s fate let me tell you is hard, 

The doors they are locked and the sills they are barred; 
With bolts and with bars they will make you secure, 
God damn ’em to hell and they can’t do no more. 
Chorus — to be repeated after each stanza: 

And it’s hard times in Lancaster Jail 

And it’s hard times, I say. 
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The food that you have is a loaf of brown bread 
As hard as a rock and as heavy as lead; 

Or a pint of bean soup, and your meat it is stale, 
You’re bound to go hungry in Lancaster jail. 


Oh the bed that you have is the dirty old rugs 

And when you lie down you’re all eat up with bugs 
For the bugs they swear they’ll never give bail; 
You’re bound to get lousy in Lancaster jail. 


There is old Colby, a very rich man, 

He spends all his time in loafing around. 

Your boots he will raffle, your clothes he will sell, 
Get drunk on the money, God damn him to hell. 


Now there is young Ray, he’s a dirty mean crew, 
He’ll look at his men as if looking them through. 
To Lancaster jail he will send you to dwell; 

For one pint of whiskey he’d send you to hell. 


Now to conclude and finish my song, 

I hope that I have sung nothing that’s wrong. 
May the Stars and the Stripes together prevail 
In hell with old Colby and Lancaster jail. 


This song is very popular in the camps, and one hears variants of the 
chorus everywhere. It has a lilting tune that is quite “‘catchy. 

“The Teamster’s Lament,” or ““Bright-Eyed Etta Lee,” is interesting 
because we know the history of its genesis and composition. It was 
composed during the winter of 1900 at a logging camp on Perry Stream 
by a teamster named Jack Murphy. Jack was in love with a beautiful 
and meretricious lady named Etta Lee, who lived on the banks of Indian 
Stream. Competition for her favor was keen and the contest finally 
narrowed down to Murphy and a brother teamster named George 
Hathorne. The latter finally got the inside track, much to his own 
elation and the gloom of Mr. Murphy. Now Jack was normally a gay- 
hearted young fellow, and, being possessed of a good voice, he was 
accustomed to entertain the men at night by singing their favorite songs, 
but after E*.4. had given him the mitten (as Honest Abe Washburn 
expressed it), he became glum and despondent and his silvery tones were 
heard no more. Lucky George, on the other hand, began to take delight 
in calling loudly on his beaten rival to give the boys a song. Jack spent 
two months in secret composition and finally evolved the following song, 
and one night when George begged him to sing, he promised to sing a 
song if George would promise not to leave the room until it was finished. 
George of course agreed, and Mr. Murphy sang: 


” 
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BRIGHT-EYED ETTA LEE. 


In that golden vale of Pittsburg 

Down by the Connecticut Stream 

There dwells a maid that holds my heart 
And haunts me like a dream. 

At night my rest she do disturb, 

My mind is never free, 

All wishing her to be my bride, 

My bright-eyed Etta Lee. 


O Pittsburg you are beautiful 

As everybody knows 

The Connecticut River full of fish 
Down by our dwelling flows. 

It’s not the river nor yet the fish 
That dwells so on my mind, 

Nor with the town of Pittsburg 
I’ve any fault to find. 


The one I love is fairer 

Than all other female kind, 

Her skin is whiter than the foam 

That floats on the silvery tide, 

Her eyes they sparkle like the sun 

That glitters on the sea 

And cheeks that make the red rose pale 
Has bright-eyed Etta Lee. 


Was I the governor of this State, 
Pittsburg at my command, 

Or was I William McKinley, 

The man who rules this land, 

I'd give up my robes of office 
To the people under me, 

I’d give her all my fighting ships 
That’s on the briny sea, 

A beggar I would go to bed, 
Wake up content and free, 

If by my side, all for my bride, 
I'd find fair Etta Lee. 


So fare you well, my Etta dear, 
No more for you I'll moan, 
While there is breath in this fond heart, 
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’*Twill beat for you alone. 

But night and day, for you I’ll pray, 
No matter where I'll be, 

That the hour of death 

My dying breath 

Will murmur ‘Etta Lee.” 


Mr. Hathorne, witnesses tell me, would have dearly liked to escape, 
but he could not, and all the rest of the winter he suffered from the 
pointed remarks of his comrades about his bright-eyed Etta. 

The song spread all over the North Country. I have heard it from 
Beecher Falls to Hellgate and from Second Lake as far south as Lan- 
caster. 

Here is a song that satirizes in verses of unequal length the North 
Country village of North Stratford and the civic improvements due to 
its ‘‘boss” Mr. J. C. Hutchins. I have heard it sung on Indian Stream, 
on the East Branch of the Dead Diamond, and the Black Branch of the 
Nulhegan, so it seems to be worthy of figuring in this collection. 


“NORTH STRATFORD.”’ 


Though we’ve maxims and morals and precepts galore, 
Though we’ve Bishops and Bibles and Tracts by the score, 
Till the very exacting could ask nothing more, 

You can’t go to Heaven from North Stratford. 


( 
Of a dark stormy night, while the thunder did roar, to : 
There came a rude knock at Heaven’s side door Da: 
And St. Peter awoke with a half-smothered snore: Sta 


“Name?” “Tack Spayer.” ‘And residence ?”’ ‘““North Stratford.” | by 


St. Peter he frowned in his majestic way: 

“Don’t try being flippant, you'll find it won’t pay 
Or out in the dark I'll send you away; 

There is no such place as North Stratford. 


‘Tis one of my duties of office to know 

The name of each town on the Footstool below 

And each person therein, black or white, high or low; 
But ne’er have I heard of North Stratford. 


Through the great World War, while men sung songs of hate, 
I was kept very busy both early and late, 

I gave some a harp and I gave some the gate, 

But I met not a soul from North Stratford.” 
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“Great events are inscribed there on tablets of bronze, 
A library, a park and a bandstand we own, 

If you look at the map you'll find it thereon, 

So noted a place is North Stratford.” 


“There’s Apthorp and Ashland I have in mind, 
There’s Bath and there’s Bartlett that I can find, 
There’s Colebrook, Columbia and so down the line, 
But where is this place called North Stratford ? 


Ho! Gabriel! My glasses! That speck now I find 

In New Hampshire State near the Canadian Line, 

But the place is so small it had quite slipped my mind 
If, indeed, I’ve e’er heard of North Stratford! 


But your tablets of bronze there I now cannot see 
And your great F. O. Bee is quite unknown to me 
And the town’s mostly owned and bossed by Jay See 
So you can’t enter here from North Stratford!” 


Though we’ve maxims and morals and precepts galore, 
Though we’ve Bishops and Bibles and Tracts by the score, 
Till the very exacting could ask nothing more, 

You can’t go to Heaven from North Stratford. 


Our next selection, composed by a native Pittsburglar, is well known 
to all the old-timers. Frankly modeled after that beloved classic “Old 
Dan Day,” it records the salient characteristics of a family named 
Stanton who dwelt on Clarksville Hill, just across the River from Pitts- 
burg village. 


THE BULLDOG SONG. 


There was an old farmer who lived on Bulldog Hill, 

He raised a pack of bulldogs, his neighbors’ blood to spill, 
He raised a great big Charley, the fiercest of them all, 
He’d get a chance to steal a sheep, he’d eat it wool and all. 
Chorus — to be repeated after each stanza: 

Laddely doo a dang, laddely fol de doo a da dee, 

Laddely doo a dang, laddely fol de doo a day. 


He has another son and George it is his name, 

He’s got lots of money, but git it if you can; 

He walks about the street, he thinks he’s mighty smart, 
if he cannot bite you, he’ll snap his teeth and bark. 
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He has another son, his name it is Dan, 
Thinks to himself he’s quite a man, 

Always looking round to see what he can find, 
If he gets a chance, he'll steal every time. 


He has another son, name it is John, 

He thinks that he can do nothing that is wrong, 
He'll run all over the country for a job sawing wood, 
He’ll beat Bill at sawing by lying if he could. 


He has an only daughter, Palmyry is her name, 

I think that her character is just about the same; 

She married George Chapple down by the river side, 

*Twould have been a blessing to him if he’d in his cradle died. 


It’s lying and dishonesty this old man always was, 

His Maker’s Name profaned, he regarded not His laws. 

No more from the peddler’s cart the barley will prolong (purloin). 
Old Lull has done his peddling, because he is dead and gone. 


Now to conclude and finish, I’m going to end my song, 

I hope that I have said, sung or done nothing that is wrong; 
If that they should hear of this, they’ll make a terrible brawl 
And to make my escape I should have to climb the wall. 


A first-class lumberjack ballad that I have heard in Pittsburg logging 
camps, though it is obviously not a native of the North Country, is the 
following: 





JACK HAGGERTY. 
My occupation is a woodsman, where the wild winds do blow, 
My name is engraved on the rocks of Saint Shore, 
From Hashop to Bashop I’m very well known 
And they call me Jack Haggerty, the pride of the town. 


I’m the boy that stands happy in the white foaming stream, 
My thoughts are on Annie, she faltered (sic) my dream, 
She’s a blacksmith’s daughter of the Flat River side 

And I always intended to make her my bride. 


I dressed her in jewels and the costliest of lace, 
The finest of muslin to her I did embrace, 

I gave her my wages all for to keep safe, 

I begrudged her of nothing I had on this earth. 
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One day on Flat River a letter I received, 

She said from her promise herself she’d relieve 
To marry a lover that had long been delayed, 
And the next time I saw her she’d ne’er be a maid. 


On her mother, Jane Tucker, I laid all the blame, 
She caused her to forsake me, go back on my name; 
She cast off that rigging that God would soon tied, 
And left me to wander on the Flat River side. 


I’ll bid adieu to Flat River, for me there’s no rest, 
I’ll shoulder my peavey and I'll go to the West, 
I’ll go up to Higgins, some pleasure to find 

And leave my true love and Flat River behind. 


Now come all you bold woodsmen, with a heart brave and true, 
Ne’er depend on a woman, you're beat if you do. 

And if ever you meet one with a dark chestnut curl, 

Just think of Jack Haggerty and his Flat River girl. 


The following anonymous “‘ballad’’ relates an episode that is well 
known to all the old woodsmen of the North Country. 


BALLAD OF ROARING BERT. 


Come all you honest lumberjacks, a song to you I’ll sing 
Of how the famous Roaring Bert was licked by ancient Win. 


Now Roaring Bert was walking boss that winter on Cedar Stream, 
A bigger, better walking boss I'll say I’ve never seen: 

Full four axe-handles wide was he and very strong and tall, 

And he roared before the camp one night that he could take and fall 
A spruce tree quicker than any man in all the North Countree, 

And slammed upon the deacon-seat ten bucks in good monee, 
And dared the men to call his bluff, 

If bluff they thought it was. 

But all the men knew Roaring Bert 

And you didn’t hear a buzz 

Out of all that crew of hardy lads — 

Full thirty-five were there — 

Until a chap in a corner dark, 

Where he sat in a barrel-chair, 

Spoke up in a voice so soft and low 

But full of amusement too: 

“Now Mister Bert, I’ll take that bet 


24* 
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And Ill win ten bucks from you. 

I’ll get a man from this North Countree, 
He’ll be here tomorrow night, 

And he will fall a big spruce tree 

As quick as his axe can bite, 

And he will beat you all to hell, 

Or my name ain’t William Blight!” 


When Bert heard this, he roared aloud 

Like a he-wildcat in pain, 

And he swore such a man could never be found 
Though they went to the state of Maine 
Where men are born with an axe in their hand 
And a peavey ’twixt their teeth. 

But William Blight did only smile 

Until the roaring ceased. 

And then in accents mild and calm 

He spoke when Bert ceased to rave: 

“The man who'll win your ten bucks for me 

Is the ancient, decrepit Win Schoppee! 

Who has one foot in the grave.” 


Now six years had passed since men had seen 
Old Win in the woods, you bet. 

But the fame of his name was very green 
Wherever woodsmen met. 

And the thirty-five in the barroom there 

Set up a silent cheer 

And waited with breathless eagerness to see what they would hear. 
They gazed at their boss, big Roaring Bert, 
The best man in the land, 

A man who'd never been licked in his life, 
And a man chuck full of sand. 


But this time Bert knew he was done, 
And though it hurt him sore, 

He stood up straight, full six foot two, 
And cried in his famous roar: 

“In forty years in lumber camps 

I’ve held my own and more, 

And by the Roaring Jesus, I’ve never backed down before; 
But here, Bill Blight, is your ten bucks, 
You’ve earned ’em fair and free, 

For even with one foot in the grave, 
Win’s a better man than me!” 


1 Win was nearly 80 years old then. 
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Both Win and Roaring Bert — so-called from his byword, “‘By the 
Roaring Jesus’’ — are dead now. But I knew them both. Win was the best 
woodsman and riverman who ever went down the River, a man of enor- 
mous breadth of shoulder and strength of arm. Strangely enough, he never 
swore, his strongest word being ‘‘G’acious!”’ and he was so perpetually 
good-natured he was nicknamed “‘Grinner’’ Schoppee. Bert Ingersoll, 
on the other hand, was a stormy, two-fisted (‘‘b’ Jesus sort of a feller, 
but a good boy”’ said ancient Willis Danforth) son of the North Country, 
one of the most handsome men I ever saw, a dead shot at a running 
deer, and afraid of nothing in this world or the next. He aspired to be 
as great a man as old Win, and he very nearly succeeded. Our ballad, 
accurately describing an actual occurrence, portrays the man very well 
indeed. 

Our next selection is an old song, a woodsman’s ballad, that appears as 
“Peter Rambelay”’ with certain changes in Helen Creighton’s Songs and 
Ballads from Nova Scotia, London, 1932, p. 301. It travelled a long way 
before I finally heard it in Lost Nation. 


PETER ANDERBELL 
or 
THE MAN KILLED IN THE WOODS. 


My name is Peter Anderbell 
As you shall understand 
I was born in Prince Edward Island 
Near to the ocean strand. 
In eighteen hundred and eighty-one 
The flowers were in their brilliant bloom 
I left my own dear native home 
My fortune to presume. 


I landed in New Brunswick 
In that lumbering countree 

I hired to work in the lumbering woods 
Where we cut those spruce logs down. 

It was loading sleds while from the yard 
Where I received my deadly wound. 


There’s danger on the ocean wild 
Where the sea rolls mountain high. 
There’s danger on the battle field 
Where the ragged bullets fly. 
There’s danger in those lumbering woods 
Where we cut those spruce logs down 
It’s there I fell a victim 
Unto that monster snare. 
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There’s a due unto my father 
It was him that drove me here, 
I thought him very cruel, 
His treatment being severe. 
It is not right to press a boy 
Or try to put him down, 
It will repulse him from his home 
When he is far too young. 


There’s a due unto my dearer friends 
That is my mother dear, 
She reared a boy that gave her shame 
As soon as he left her tender care. 
Little did my mother think 
When she sang sweet lullaby, 
What country I might travel in 
Or the death that I might die. 


A due unto my dearer friends 
The Island girl so true. 

Long may she live to bless the day 
When first my breath I drew. 

The world will roll on just the same 
As before I pass away 

For what is less than mortal man 
When anchored in the clay ? 


I know my luck seems very hard 
Since death has proved severe, 

But victim (sic) death is the worst can come, 
I’ll be no longer here. 

I’ll allow those deadly pains 
Will elaborate me soon, 

I shall sleep that lone and lonesome sleep 
Called slumbering in the tomb. 


There is a world beyond the tomb 
Lo that I’m nearing on 

Where death is more than mortal 
And death shall never come. 

The thought of death it blacks my eyes, 
I can no longer hear, 

My spirit takes a heavenly flight 

Unto some heavenly sphere. 
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There’s one more thing that I do crave 
When I am dead and gone 
That some Heavenly Father will bless my peaceful grave 
For I’ve done nothing wrong. 
Here in Prince Edward’s Island 
My mouldering bones do lie 
To wait my Saviour calling 
Unto the Judgment Day. 


The above song is obviously corrupt in more than one place, but I give 
it as I heard it sung. 

For our last selection, we have a purely native product that dates 
from 1853. It is called the “Song of the Four Cousins” and also the 
“Moose Pond Song.’’ Moose Pond lies on the height of land between 
Indian Stream and Back Lake. In the winter of 1853 four young men, 
cousins, named Ransom and George Sawyer, Smith and Ben Currier, 
went there to haul logs with oxen. From the tracks in the snow it was 
deduced that one boy had fallen through the ice with the oxen and the 
others were drowned while trying to rescue him. 


SONG OF THE FOUR COUSINS. 
All young people far and near, 
Attend my words and you shall hear. 
*Twas of four cousins and their fate, 
The circumstances I will relate: 
In eighteen hundred fifty-three, 
They left their homes no more to see. 
To get some timber, so we find, 
Return that night was their design. 
Their payrents, as I understand, 
Gave them strict charge to keep on dry land, 
But for some reason no one knows, 
They lies (sic) in water they did go. 
Night coming on, their payrents dear 
No tidings from their children hear; 
It filled their hearts with grief and woe, 
In search of them they then did go. 
They rallied all the neighbors round 
To see if those children could be found. 
They came unto the pond that night 
And there they waited till daylight. 
Early next morning they did start, 
With tearful eyes and aching hearts, 
They searched until the spot they found, 
Where those four cousins were all drowned. 
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They took them up and carried them home 
And then conveyed them to the tomb; 
Their bodies lay all in one grave, 

Their spirits gone to God who gave. 


Oh Mr. Sawyer’s loss is great, 


He must submit unto his fate 
Neither murmur nor complain, 


For what’s his loss is their gain. 

Mr. Currier, he must be 

Contented with his destinee, 
Remembering also that he must die, 
Pass from time to eternity. 


Now those four boys are dead and gone, 
Their friends for them do deeply mourn; 
May they be found in worlds on high, 
Reigning with Christ above the sky. 
And now may this a warning be, 

To all mankind as well as me, 

To raise to God a prayer each breath 
That we may be prepared for death. 

For when our Saviour was on earth, 

He spoke concerning a new birth. 

He says there’s one thing does remain, 
The sinner must be born again. 


It would seem that the author of this song was familiar with the 
version of the “Springfield Mountain” song that appears on page 3 of 
Flanders’ ‘“Vermont Folk-Songs and Ballads,”’ where we read: 


..Day being past, night coming on, 
The father went to seek his son, 
And there he found his only son, 
Cold as a stone, dead on the ground. 


He took him up and carried him home 
And on the way did lament and mourn 
Saying... 


May this a warning be to all 
To be prepared when God shall call. 


This highly moral piece, like the Moose Pond Song, was composed 
and grew popular in the same community and at the same time as 


the rollicking ‘““Old Dan Day” ditty. 
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A collection of all the old songs that are fast sinking into oblivion in 
Pittsburg would be well worth while. The ones given here are only such 
ones as interested me enough to learn them years ago. But there are 
enough others (or at least there used to be) to fill a book. There are 
all kinds — “Young Albion” (a long one about an Indian chieftain) ; 
“Maggie Gray,’’ which every old-timer in Pittsburg knows by heart 
though it contains over two hundred verses; “Jordan Hill;’’ “The Van 
Dyke Familee;”’ “The Maid of the Mountain Brow” and many others 
that have never been collected as well as variants of some that have, 
as “‘The Lass of Mohee,” ‘‘The Girl I Left Behind,” ‘Flying Cloud,” 
“The Lousy Cook” and others. 
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PULLING THE HEATHER GREEN 
By Scott ELLIoTT 


Anyone who is familiar with the English and Scottish popular ballads 
has no doubt noticed in them the frequent repetition of the expression 
“pulling the heather green” and its variations, “pulling the nut,” or 
“pulling a red rose.” Thirteen of the three hundred and five ballads 
in the Child collection contain instances of this commonplace expression, 
and an investigation of its true significance would seem to be desirable. 

An analysis of the thirteen English and Scottish popular ballads in 
which this phrase occurs reveals that seven of them use this expression 
to signify a trespass.! In six of these seven ballads, the trespasser is a 
woman, and the party offended a man.” In each of these cases a forfeit 
is required of the trespassing woman, namely, her virtue or her life. The 
one remaining ballad of this group tells of a trespassing boy, and he kills 
the party encountered, who is a man. 

This seemingly insignificant act has roots extending back to early 
religious beliefs connected with trees and vegetation. In a learned 
disquisition on this subject, Keysler, who is emphasizing what Pliny 
had already said on this matter, tells us: “Diu etiam post Christi 
inductam religionem arborum, et lucorum cultum adeo invaluisse ac 
viguisse in Germania, Italia, Gallia, aliisque provinciis constat, ut in eo 
evellendo multum insudarint pontifices regesque.’’? 

In the grove of Diana at Aricia, there was a sacred tree from which 
it was not permitted to break a bough.4 Whoever broke a bough from 
this tree thereby challenged the priests of Diana to single combat. 
The winner reigned thereafter as priest of the grove, as Macaulay has 
indicated in these lines: 

1 Pulling grass, heather, nuts, or roses and breaking the wand, tree or 
branch are used interchangeably in this trespass theme. 

* The fact that some of these men are supernatural beings is dealt with 
later in this article. 

* Sir Henry Ellis, ed., Brand’s Popular Antiquities of Great Britain, 
London, George Bell and Sons, 1908, II, 261. Translated, it means: ‘“‘It is 
well known that the worship of trees and groves had grown so strong and 
had become so powerful in Germany, Italy, France and the other provinces 
that even for a long time after the introduction of Christianity, priests and 
kings had to strive very hard in overcoming it.” 

* Andrew Lang, ‘“‘Breaking the Bough in the Grove of Diana,’’ Folk-Lore, 
XVIII (1907), 89—91. 
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“The still glassy lake that sleeps 
Beneath Aricia’s trees — 

Those trees in whose dim shadow 
The ghastly priest doth reign, 

The priest who slew the slayer, 
And shall himself be slain.’”! 


The reason why “‘breaking the bough”’ was considered a challenge to the 
priest of Diana is that it was a claim to the protection of the goddess. 
Since only one person could be protected at a time, the breaking of the 
bough challenged the priest’s claim to her protection. If the reigning 
priest was slain in defense of the tree, the victor obtained the post of 
priest of Diana and reigned in his stead. In speaking of the survival 
of ancient tree worship, Frazer says that the priest was an incarnation 
of the spirit of the tree which passed continuously, on his being killed, 
into a new and more vigorous incarnation.? He was thought to embody 
the tree spirit ; and as priest or king of the wood or grove, he was thought 
to be a living representative of the tree spirit.* 

This folk idea of the existence of a priest or guardian of the wood 
is present in the seven following ballads: “‘Jellon Grame (go),’’4 “Lady 
Isabel and the Elf Knight (4), “Gil Brenton (5),”’ ““Babylon (14),” 
“Tam Lin (39),”’ ““Hind Etin (41),” and “‘The King’s Dochter Lady Jean 
(52)..’ In each case, the breaking of the bough signifies a trespass. 
According to Andrew Lang, this breaking of the bough in the ballads 
is an assertion of a claim to property in the wood, and a challenge to the 
being who dwells there.> The offended guardian of the wood immediately 
starts up to protect his domain, and a conflict ensues. 

Of all seven ballad instances of the trespass, encounter, conflict theme, 
the one in ‘‘Jellon Grame (go C 24ff.)’’ seems to be closest to the folk 
analogue described above. In this ballad a boy, Robin, on his way home 
from school enters a wood, plucks some leaves, and thereby challenges 
Hynde Henry. In the dialogue which follows, the latter admits that he 
has killed Robin’s mother. A conflict such as that described by Macaulay 
in the lines given above ensues, and Robin succeeds in killing Hynde 
Henry, the guardian of the wood. 

In the six versions of ‘‘Lady Isabel and the Elf Knight’’ which are 
given in the Child collection of English and Scottish popular ballads, 
there is no trace of breaking the bough in connection with a trespass. 


1W. Patterson Atkinson, ed., Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome, New 
York, American Book Co., 1913, p. 55. 

* Lang, op. cit., 89—91. 

3 Frazer, The Golden Bough, 1, 107—108. 

4A number used after the title of a ballad indicates its number in the 
Child collection. 

® Lang, op. cit., 8off. 
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But a Wendish version of this ballad from upper Lusatia tells of Lizzie’s 
going out to the grove before dawn to cut grass. Holdrask suddenly 
appears and says she must pay him some forfeit for trespassing in his 
wood. He demands her wreath, and when she refuses, he threatens to 
kill her. Before killing her, however, he gives her three cries. Her 
brothers, hearing her cries, come and kill Holdrask.1 A Bohemian 
version of this ballad is very similar. While Katie is cutting grass early 
in the morning, Indriasch presents himself and demands some grass for 
his horse. She tells him that he will have to dismount, if he wants grass 
for his horse. He gets off, and while he gives his horse grass with one 
hand, he snatches at her wreath with the other. When she refuses her 
wreath, he threatens to kill her. Just before taking her life, however, 
he allows her three cries. Hearing her cries, her brothers come and kill 
Indriasch.? 

As for “‘Gil Brenton,’’ seven versions out of eight have. the trespass, 
encounter, forfeit idea. The ballad maiden tells her mother-in-law how 
she was going through the greenwood to pull the red rose (A),?thyme (A), 
flower (B, H), lily (C), nut (D), cherrie (F) to strew on her mother’s 
bower (A, B, C) and to seek her brother (F). As soon as she has trespassed, 
a jelly hind greeme (A), a gallant hende (B, C), an earl’s son (H) springs 
up. In each instance he took his will with her, and then gave her tokens by 
which she later identified him as Gil Brenton. Their reunion just as 
their child is to be born gives this ballad a happy ending. 

Three out of five versions of “Babylon” contain the ballad common- 
place in question with the trespass connotation. The other two versions 
omit the breaking of the bough. Dr. Child is silent on the various 
instances of “‘pulling the heather green’’ found in the versions of this 
ballad. Since the breaking of the bough idea is here used in connection 
with the trespass, encounter, forfeit theme, ‘““Babylon’’ obviously fits 
into the group of ballads under discussion. 

In this ballad, three sisters go out together (A, B, C), or successively 
(D, E), to gather flowers (A, B, E). Immediately a banished man (A), 
bold outlaw (D), Loudon Lord (E) starts up. He takes them one after 
another, and gives them the choice of being his wife or being killed. The 
first two he asks choose death, and he kills them. The third tells him 
her brother will kill him if he (the outlaw) kills her. When he asks her 
the name of her brother, she tells him “Babylon.” He realizes that he 
has killed his own sisters, and he immediately commits suicide. 

We find the trespass, encounter, forfeit theme at the beginning of all 
eight versions of “Tam Lin.” “In this ballad, Carterhaugh wood is 


1 Francis J. Child, English and Scottish Popular Ballads, Boston, Houghton 
Mifflin and Co., 1898, I, 41. 

2 Francis J. Child, op. cit., I, 42. 

* A capital letter used in this manner indicates the version of the ballad 
which is referred to in the Child collection. 
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haunted by an enigmatic being named Tam Lin. Being warned of this 
and being forbidden to go to Carterhaugh, Janet naturally hurries there 
‘as fast as she can hie.’ She plucks two roses (all versions) to challenge 
Tam Lin. He appears, saying: 


“ “Why pu’s thou the rose, Janet, 
And why breaks thou the wand ? 

Or why comes thou to Carterhaugh 
Withoutten my command?’ ” 


Tam Lin claims rights over Carterhaugh, so does Janet — All’s well that 
ends well — Janet rescues Tam Lin from Fairyland, and they marry.””! 
Two out of three versions of ‘““Hind Etin’’ have the commonplace in 
question. In this ballad, Lady Margaret goes to the wood, plucks two 
nuts (A, B), and Hind Etin, that enigmatic being, appears. He asks: 





“O why pu ye the nut, the nut, 
Or why brake ye the tree? 
For I am forester o this wood: 

Ye shoud spier leave at me.”’ 


Margaret is taken away under cover of a magical mist (C), and further 
evidence of the supernatural is found in the fact that Hind Etin “‘neer 
got christendame.’’ Andrew Lang calls Hind Etin an “enigmatic being,’’” 
and he also asks, “‘Can the appearance of Hades, when Persephone plucks 
the first narcissus that ever bloomed, be a case in point ?’’8 

The beginning of each of the four versions of the ‘King’s Dochter 
Lady Jean”’ contains the same incident. Here the heroine pulls two nuts 
(A, B), two flowers (C), one flower (D), and immediately a braw young 
man (A, B), gentle squire (C), forester of the wood (D) starts up, and 
takes her virtue. Then, as in “Babylon,” he finds that the trespasser is 
his sister, and the end is tragic. 

However much the above discussion, and the seven ballads considered, 
seem to indicate that breaking the bough is connected with the trespass, 
encounter, conflict theme, further investigation shows us that not all the 
instances of this commonplace carry this same significance. We are 
now about to take up four ballads in which breaking the bough or 
pulling the rose is closely connected with pregnancy and childbirth. 

In the first two of these ballads, “Tam Lin (39)” and “‘Mary Hamilton 
(173), the ballad maiden, being illegitimately with child, seeks an 


1 Lang, op. cit., 89. 

* Lang, op. cit., go. 

3 Tbid. 

* Although roses, herbs, trees are all broken or pulled in this connection, 
herbs and savin leaves seem most significant. 
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abortion by pulling and eating a savin leaf,’ herb or rose. Seven of nine 
versions contain instances of Lady Margaret’s pulling a rose (A, B), 
flower (D), herb (F, H), or gravil green (G) to eat in a vain hope to be 
free of the babe. The following significant passage from the ballad “Tam 
Lin” indicates that the heroine’s mother knew of the medicinal properties 
of herbs and churchyard plants,? and that she advised her daughter to 
pull gravel or gromwell, a plant anciently used to produce an abortion: 


“Up starts Lady Margaret’s mother, 
An angry woman Was she: 

‘There grows ane herb in yon kirk-yard 
That will scathe the babe away.’”’ 


“She took her petticoats by the band, 
Her mantle owre her arm, 

And she’s gane to yon kirk-yard 
As fast as she could run.” 


“She scarcely pulled an herb, an herb, 
She scarse pulled two or three, 

Till up starts there Thomas 
Upon this Lady Margret’s knee.”’ 


““How dare ye pull a rose?’ he says, 
‘How dare ye break the tree ? 

How dare ye pull this herb ?’ he says, 
‘To scathe my babe away ?’” 


Margaret finally rescues Tam Lin from Fairyland, and they marry; 
consequently, in this ballad the abortion turns out to be unnecessary. 

As for “Mary Hamilton,” the only other ballad containing this 
commonplace in connection with abortion, only four out of fourteen 
of its versions contain instances in point. Mary “gangs wi’ bairn,”’ and 
upon the advice of her lover, who is thought to have been an apothecary ,* 
she goes to the garden to pull a leaf of the savin tree (D), deceivin tree 
(N), abbey-tree (I) (deceivin and abbey are corruptions of savin) to eat 
in an effort to get rid of her unborn, illegitimate child. But the baby is 

1 A savin tree is a juniper which long has been considered to have me- 
dicinal properties and to be a good abortifacient. On this point, see Lowry C 
Wimberly, Folklore in the English and Scottish Ballads, Chicago, University 
of Chicago Press, 1928, p. 361. 

2 On this point, see Wimberly, op. cit., 360, and also William G. Black, 
Folk Medicine, London, Elliot Stock, 1883, Publication of the Folk-Lore 
Society, XII, 95 ff. 

* Child, op. cit., III, 381ff. 
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born anyway, and Mary commits infanticide by throwing him in the 
sea (A, C, D). Her act of drowning the child was discovered and Mary 
was publicly executed. 

In summary, we notice that both Margaret and Mary were illegiti- 
mately with child; both sought abortion; and both followed the folk 
traditions of pulling herbs and churchyard plants to eat as abortifacients. 
Thus we see that “‘pulling the heather green”’ and its variations are used 
in close connection with an abortion in each of these two ballads. 

The two remaining ballads in which the commonplace in question 
occurs closely connected with childbirth are: ‘‘Willie o’ Douglas Dale 
(101) and the “Cherry Tree Carol (54).”’ In them women on the point of 
childbirth ask for roddins! and cherries. Can the “apricot” incident of 
John Webster’s “Duchess of Malfi,”’* indicating that pregnant women 
crave fruit, be a case in point? It is true that in the heyday of tree 
worship, expectant mothers thought they would obtain an easy delivery 
if they clasped a tree or branches of a tree in their arms.* This power of 
granting to pregnant women an easy delivery was ascribed to trees by 
primitive people in Sweden, Africa, Greece, and Europe in general.* An 
argument as to the ballad women might be built up on this folk belief. 
Wimberly, however, seems to offer the best explanation of this point when 
he says that the requests of the ballad women are based on the super- 
stition “‘that protective measures must, at childbirth, be taken against 
the spirits of darkness.’’> 

Two of the three versions of ‘Willie 0’ Douglas Dale’ contain the 
commonplace “pulling the heather green,” in connection with child- 
birth. Willie and the king’s daughter were lovers, and Willie got her with 
child. A little while before the birth of the child, she says to Willie: 


““Q) had I a bunch o yon red roddins, 
That grows in yonder wood, 

But an a drink o water clear, 
I think it woud do me good.’” 


‘“‘He’s pu’d her a bunch o yon red roddins, 
That grew beside yon thorn, 

But an a drink o water clear, 
Intill his hunting-horn.” 


1 Roddins are fruit or berries of the rowan or mountain ash tree. 

2 Felix E. Schelling and Matthew W. Black, ed., Typical Elizabethan 
Plays, New York, Harper and Brothers, 1931, pp. 749—50. 

* Frazer, op. cit., I, 56ff. 

4 Frazer, Folk-Lore in the Old Testament, New York, The Macmillan Co., 
1923, p. 322ff. 

° Wimberly, op. cit., 354. 
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Then the child is born and there is a happy ending. In this ballad, the 
requests for both the roddins and the water seem to be based on the 
idea that the woman is seeking protective charms.! 

All four versions of the “Cherry Tree Carol” have Mary asking for 
cherries “for I am with child,’ and then the tree miraculously bows 
down, and Mary plucks the red cherries. 

In the four ballads discussed in this section, we see the phrase ‘“‘pulling 
the heather green’ and its variations used in close connection with 
pregnant women who desire herbal aid or magic in connection with 
either an abortion or a safe delivery. 

Dreaming of ‘‘puing the heather green’’ is premonitory of death in 
ten versions of ‘“The Braes o Yarrow (214 A, C—F, I—M).” In two other 
copies, the heroine dreams of pulling the heather-bell (O, S).? In the 
Macmath MS., she dreams of pulling apples green, and in the Herd 
version, she dreams of the “‘birk sae green.”’ In the Percy text, the dream 
is related by the heroine, and her sister tells her the significance of it :% 


‘« ‘Sister, sister, I dreamt a dream — 
You read a dream to gude, O! 

That I was puing the heather green 
On the bonny braes of Yarrow.’ ” 


“ “Sister, sister, I’ll read your dream, 
But alas! it’s unto sorrow; 

Your good lord is sleeping sound, 
He is lying dead on Yarrow.’ ”’ 


When we consider that “‘apples green’’ and “birch green”’ are sub- 
stituted for ‘“‘heather green’’ in some versions of this ballad, we cannot 
place too much emphasis on the fact that most of the ballad maidens 
dreamed of pulling “heather.”” The explanation of this incident would 
seem to lie in the fact that “‘green” is connected with all these dreams. 

Comparative folklore reveals that this is the case. The color green 
has frequently been associated with fairies, witches and the dead ;* and 
in folklore, the color green has been constantly connected with the 
supernatural.4 Child quotes Kinlock as saying on this point that ‘“‘to 
dream of green is a presage of misfortune.”® With regard to the incident 


1 [bid. 

2 Lowry C. Wimberly, “Death and Burial Lore in the English and Scottish 
Popular Ballads,’’ University of Nebraska Studies in Language, Literature, 
and Criticism, No. 8 (1927), 64—66. 

3 Tbid. 

4 Ellis, ed., Brand’s Popular Antiquities, II, 476ff. 
5 Child, op. cit., IV, 162. 
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in question in “The Braes o Yarrow,’’ Wimberly goes on to add: “that 
the dream in the Macmath text should be of ‘apples green’ may be 
doubly significant by reason, first, of the ill omen that attaches to green, 
and second, the magic character of the apple and the apple tree in 
traditions the world over. The same general observation may safely be 
made with respect to the dream incident in the Herd test of our ballad: 
‘{ dreamd I pu’d the birk sae green.’ The sacred character of the birch 
is illustrated by our best ballad of the supernatural, ‘The Wife of Usher’s 
Well (179),’ according to which three dead sons return to their mother. 
Their hats were made of “birk’ that grew at the gates of Paradise.’”! 

Finally, we find that ‘‘pulling the heather green’’ and its variations 
are used in close connection with supernatural beings and events in the 
following six ballads: “Cherry Tree Carol (54),” ‘‘Jellon Grame (g0),” 
“Hind Etin (41), “King Henry (32), “Tam Lin (39),’’ and “The 
Broomfield Hill (43).” 

The familiar “‘Cherry Tree Carol’’ belongs to this group, for it presents 
Mary asking for cherries which Joseph refuses to get. By some miracle, 
the cherry tree bows down its topmost branch to Mary’s knee, and Mary 
then plucks cherries to her heart’s desire. 

That the ballad “‘ Jellon Grame”’ belongs to this supernatural group is 
indicated by mention of a “Silver Wood” which Wimberly classifies as 
an enchanted forest. There is also a hint that the guardian of the wood 
in this ballad is a preternatural being.? Finally, the boyish hero who kills 
the guardian of the wood is given supernatural qualities in the many 
analogues to this ballad mentioned by Child.® 

In the ballad ‘Hind Etin,’’ Lady Margaret goes to the wood, plucks 
two nuts, and, according to Wimberly, “summons the demon of the 
wood.” That Hind Etin was supernatural is shown by the fact that he 
pulled down the largest tree in Elmond’s wood, and built Margaret a 
bower away from mortal beings. A man that could do this was no 
ordinary kind, and Andrew Lang sums up his status by calling him ‘“‘an 
enigmatic being ‘wha neer got christendame.’ ’® 

There is only one version of ““King Henry” in the Child collection. 
In this version, the maiden has been transformed into a “‘griesly ghost.” 
When she came to King Henry’s hall, she “’peard to be the fiend that 
wons in hell.’”’ Henry gave her enormous quantities of meat and drink, 
and then she said: 


1 Wimberly, loc. cit. 

2 Wimberly, Folklore in the English and Scottish Ballads, pp. 124, 315. 

5 Child, op. cit., III, 515; II, 302—306. 

4 Wimberly, ‘“‘Death and Buriai Lore in the English and Scottish Popular 
Ballads,” 66 note. 

° Lang, loc. cit. 
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A bed, a bed, now, King Henry, 
A bed you mak to me! 
For ye maun pu the heather green, 


999 


An mak a bed to me. 


“O pu’d has he the heather green, 
An made to her a bed, 

An up has he taen his gay mantle, 
An oer it has he spread.” 


Then she makes him lie down by her side, and by sunrise the next 
morning when he had given her all her will, he found that she had turned 
into the fairest lady that ever was seen. 

We notice that the maiden in the above ballad is still under a super- 
natural spell when she tells him to “pull the heather green.’’ Child 
noticed the close connection of the ballad commonplace, “pulling the 
heather green,’’ with the supernatural in this ballad, and quoted the 
following story from Colshorns on this point: “In an unpublished story 
of Monferrato, a beautiful girl ‘plucking up a cabbage’ sees under its 
roots a large room, goes down into it and finds a serpent there who 
promises to make her fortune if she will kiss him and sleep with him. The 
girl consents. After three months, the serpent begins to assume the legs 
of aman. Then, a man’s body, and finally, the face of a handsome youth, 
the son of a King, and he marries his deliverer.”*! Ralph S. Boggs has 
noted numerous analogues to this in the Spanish folktales.? 

The close connection between the ballad ‘““Tam Lin” and the super- 
natural has been noted by Andrew Lang who calls the hero “an enigmatic 
being.”* Another authority has called Tam Lin a “fairy lover.’’4 In 
fact, Janet, the heroine, summons her fairy lover by plucking roses in 
the elf’s enchanted garden.® He tells her that when he was a child, the 
Queen of the Fairies, who “spak out of a bush o’ broom,” captured him, 
and made him one of her band. Finally, he tells Janet how to help him back 
to mortal life ; she follows his instructions, and rescues him from Fairyland. 

Just as the Queen of the Fairies spoke out of the broom bush in 
“Tam Lin,” so four of the six versions of ‘‘The Broomfield Hill’’ have 
“pulling of the broom flower” in pursuance of the witch-woman’s orders. 
The story of this ballad involves a maiden who had promised to meet her 
lover at Broomfield Hill. She was afraid to keep the appointment for fear 
of losing her virtue. While she was sitting at her mother’s door deliber- 
ating whether to go or not, the witch-woman spoke to her, and told her 





1 Child, op. cit., II, 502. 

2 Index of Spanish Folktales, Folklore Fellows Communications, No. 90, 
XXXIII (1930), 43 ff. 

5 Lang, op. cit., 89. 

4 Wimberly, Folklore in the English and Scottish Ballads, p. 127. 
5 Ibid. 
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how she could go to Broomfield Hill and keep her appointment without 
losing her honor. She followed the witch-woman’s directions, went to 
Broomfield Hill, pulled some broom blossoms, and scattered them at 
her lover’s head and feet. Her lover continued to sleep and she “‘came 
maiden home again.”’ 

That the scattering of the broom flowers on the neck of her lover 
was to act as a soporific is indicated in stanza eight of the C version: 


“*Ye'’ll pu the bloom frae aff the broom, 
Strew’t at his head and feet, 

And aye the thicker that ye do strew, 
The sounder he will sleep.’ ”’ 


This is similar to the sleep thorn in certain Icelandic tales. The thorn 
is stuck in the clothes or ear of the person, and the sleep lasts until the 
thorn is taken out.! Another device by means of which virginity was 
preserved is “‘a pillow of soporific quality, which Kamele, by Isot’s 
direction, puts under Kaedin’s head, and this assures her of safety, and 
she then lies all night by his side.”? A ballad in this connection found 
everywhere in Germany tells how a girl by means of sleep runes slept 
all night beside a man and kept her virginity.2 Ritson agrees with Child 
in the belief that the scattering of the broom flowers in the ballad 
“Broomfield Hill” is a similar instance of the use of a soporific in 
preservation of virginity.? At any rate, it is difficult to attempt any 
explanation of the pulling of broom flowers in this ballad without 
emphasizing the supernatural. 

In conclusion, we see that “‘pulling the heather green” and its vari- 
ations are used in connection with certain folk superstitions involving 
trespassing maidens, pregnant women, dreams of bad omen, and super- 
natural beings and events. In the “trespass”? group, boughs, flowers 
and leaves are pulled interchangeably without particular significance 
being placed on any definite one. In the “pregnancy” group, herbs and 
savin leaves are pulled by the women desiring an abortion; and roddins 
and cherries are pulled by those desiring assistance in childbirth. In the 
“dream presaging death” group, heather green, apples green and birch 
green are pulled by the ballad maiden; we notice that there is always 
something green in what she dreams of pulling. Finally, in the ‘‘super- 
natural’’ group, roses, nuts, heather, apples and broom flowers are most 
commonly plucked. Thus we see that, although variations of the com- 
monplace, “‘pulling the heather green,’’ seem to be used interchangeably 
without definite meaning, certain general tendencies such as I have 
indicated are apparent when we view this group of ballads as a whole. 

1 Child, op. cit., I, 393. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Sir Walter Scott, Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, New York, C. Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1902, III, 29. 
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A CHRONOLOGICAL LIST OF GRIMMS’ KINDER- UND HAUS. 
MARCHEN 


By EpGar C. CUMINGS 


Some time ago, in connection with the English ballad, Professor 
Fliigel’ felt the necessity of having at hand a chronology of the ballads 
in Child’s? monumental work. He accordingly compiled such a list, which 
now serves as a ready reference to the bulky volumes of Child. In so 
doing, Fliigel eliminated much loss of time which one would experience 
in searching through the English and Scottish Ballads. Professor Fliigel 
drew no conclusions regarding the why or wherefore of the distribution 
of ballads in certain epochs or places. 

The present chronological list of Grimms’ Kinder- und Hausmdrchen 
follows the model set by Fliigel, with, however, some notable qualifica- 
tions. I have sought to determine when a tale was first written down 
in Germany, and where the narrative, or at least a definite trait associated 
with it, occurs. Since a trait may occur without necessarily being linked 
with a specific tale, care has been taken to designate when only a trait 
makes its appearance. It must also be remembered that no subsequent 
appearances of any given tale have been listed, because the information is 
already at hand in the work of Bolte and Polivka,? which has been the 
basis for this chronology. I also call attention to the fact that this study 
has been restricted to Germany, as being a unit in itself. This has been 
done for several reasons, the most obvious of which is that the Grimms’ 
tales were themselves recorded in Germany. I have also wished to draw 
various conclusions regarding the distribution and frequency of allusions 
to the narratives in Germany. There remains, of course, the possibility 
of a chronological list of the initial occurrences of the tales without 
geographical limitations. 

A number of conclusions arise out of this compilation. Some of them 
would be difficult to reach in a study based on the complicated ma- 
chinery of Bolte and Polivka. Considering merely the question of 
frequency, we find that the number of tales increases gradually as far 
as the sixteenth century, when a large and sudden increase becomes 
evident. There is only one tale found in the eleventh century, three in 
the twelfth, and nine tales in the thirteenth. The number then increases 
to eighteen in the fourteenth and twenty in the fifteenth century. In 
the sixteenth century, the number of tales springs to the surprising total 


1 Ewald Fliigel, ‘“‘Zur Chronologie der englischen Balladen;’’ Anglia, 
XXI, 312—358. 

2 Francis J. Child, English and Scottish Ballads; Boston & New York, 
1882, 1508. 

3 Johannes Bolte & Georg Polivka, Anmerkungen zu den Kinder- und 
Hausmérchen der Briider Grimm, I, II, III; Leipzig, 1913. 
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of fifty-six. Again, we notice a striking wane in the seventeenth, when 
the number is reduced to only sixteen, and still lower, fourteen, in the 
eighteenth century, which is the last period considered in this study. 
The result of such calculations is obvious. The fact that such a large 
number of tales were written down for the first time in the sixteenth 
century shows clearly the influence of the jest books which began to 
appear in great numbers during this epoch. In the eighteenth century, 
one is naturally led to expect a smaller number of first appearances during 
an era when Rationalism was prevalent. 

From a closer study of the various epochs, even more interesting 
results appear. First, no tale or trait appears before the eleventh 
century; and until the fourteenth, we find very few tales written down 
in any form whatsoever. In the twelfth century, of the three tales 
appearing, one, ‘““‘Der Wolf und der Fuchs,” is an animal tale. Another, 
“Ferenand getrii,” is supernatural, and the remaining one, ‘Der Nagel,” 
is an expansion of a didactic saying, and can hardly be classed as an 
“eigentliches Marchen.”’ 

Continuing into the thirteenth century, we notice an increase of 
supernatural tales, of which there are five!: 128, 50, 25, 6, 144. Two 
types of narrative make their first appearance here, for we find one 
romantic tale (152) and also the initial occurrence of a religious type (87). 
This increase in the supernatural type, or what is called ‘‘eigentliche 
Marchen”’ in the Aarne-Thompson list,? is even more noticeable in the 
following century, when, out of sixteen classified tales, seven are super- 
natural: 99, 16, 17, 88, 118, 44, 57. This era also saw the advent of the 
jest as a written narrative, for we find three examples: 151, 158, 146. 
Romantic tales increased to three — 22, 52, 199 — and there are, in 
addition, two animal tales: 58, 105. 

In the fifteenth century, although we find two more first appearances 
than in the fourteenth, the number of supernatural tales dwindles to only 
four: 49, 217, 33, 31. The significant item during this epoch is the 
increase in popularity of the animal tale, five of which were written 
down at this time: 72, 5, 132, 48, 75. Only four jests appear: 70, I5I, 
164, 120. 

The sixteenth century offers by far the most interesting comparisons. 
In the first place, the bulk of stories appears first during this century. 
These tales are divided almost equally between jests, which occur here 
abundantly, 32, 104, 185, 168, 192, 155, 61, 139, 143, 174, 34, and 
supernatural tales, also well represented: 108, 160, 21, 107, 116, 56, 82, 
93, 54, 62, 130, 15, 55. The increase of the jests is easily explained by 
the vogue which this type of narrative experienced in the hands of Pauli, 
Sachs, Wickram, and others. Pauli and Sachs are two notable contrib- 

1 Numbers refer to left-hand column of numbers in list. 

2 The Types of the Folk-Tale ; translated & enlarged by Stith Thompson; 
FF Communications, No. 74 (Helsinki, 1928). 
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utors to the famous collection of the Brothers Grimm. Due, perhaps, 
to the increasing wave of religious consciousness following Luther, we 
quite naturally find more religious tales in this century, there being five 
recorded for the first time: 35, 147, 178, 195, 81. Apart from them, there 
are also five animal tales which reflect the passion for fables exemplified 
by Waldis’ Esopus and Rollenhagen’s Froschmeuseler. 

In the following century we find a striking increase in the supernatural 
type. In the seventeenth century, out of ten tales which are classified in 
the Aarne-Thompson list, there are eight supernatural narratives: 
I, I10, 124, 149, 14, 101, 122, 129. The following century offers an even 
greater number of supernatural tales, for here we notice ten such tales: 
gI, 46, 45, 24, 68, 69, 53, 82a, 7I, 12. 

Several other conclusions become obvious from a study of this chronol- 
ogy. The first is that tales appear, for the most part, as fragments! 
during the early centuries. Several (126, 84, 128, 25) appear in Middle 
High German poems, while another (184) appears in an old saying. Along 
this same line of thought, we discover that, in the earliest epoch, several 
of the tales appear in fragments, rather than in complete literary prod- 
ucts. From the beginning of the sixteenth century, however, the 
percentage of complete tales becomes ever greater, until, in the last 
century taken into consideration, the eighteenth, there is not a single 
example of a mere trait appearing by itself. 

Quite surprising and not entirely to be expected is the very late 
appearance of certain well known types of tale. In this category belong 
“Rapunzel” (12), “Frau Holle’ (24), and ‘‘Sneewittchen’”’ (53), all of 
which do not appear as a whole until the eighteenth century. ““Rumpel- 
stilzchen”’ (55) delays its occurrence until the end of the sixteenth 
century, when its origin is thought to be wralt. 

Since we are dealing with chronology, let us attempt a comparison and 
contrast with the list of the Grimms’ tales, according to the time of their 
origin, by Friedrich von der Leyen.? Leyen compiled a list of these tales, 
with special reference to their time and place of origin, by means of 
internal evidence. The first tale on our list, ““Rotkappchen’’ (26), is 
assigned by Leyen to the seventeenth or eighteenth centuries in origin. 
I note, however, that the tale appears in the eleventh century only in 
trait, which would not absolutely prove a connection with the tale we 
know as ““Rotkappchen.” In the twelfth century, two narratives are in 
disagreement with Leyen’s theories. They are ‘“Ferenand getrii”’ (126) 
and ‘‘Der Nagel” (184). Leyen assigns them to the “‘ritterliche Dichtung 
des Mittelalters,”’ and yet both of them appear in the twelfth century 
in definite relation to the two in Grimm. 

Of the eight tales written down during the thirteenth century, Leyen 

1 This is treated to some extent by G. Ehrismann, ‘‘Marchen im hofischen 
Epos;”’ Beitrdge z. Geschichte der deutschen Sprache, XXX, 14—54. 
2 Bolte & Polivka, IV, 463 ff. 
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classes two of them, “Der Arme und der Reiche” (87) and “Die faule 
Spinnerin’’ (128), in the fourteenth-sixteenth centuries. The latter 
occurs only in traits, but the former is already attested in the thirteenth 
century. He assigns others to the seventeenth-eighteenth centuries. 
One of these is the well known “Dornréschen’’ (50), which occurs in 
connection with a hedge of thorns surrounding the heroine and her 
company. The name of the heroine in this version is ““Mundirosa,”’ which 
makes it almost certain that the tale was known as far back as the 
thirteenth century. The other narrative, “Der GroBvater und der 
Enkel” (78), occurs in a Middle High German poem, “Der Kozze.”’ 

The fourteenth century offers two more discrepancies. Leyen thinks 
that both ‘“‘Der Geist im Glas” (gg) and “‘Das Ratsel’’ (22) originated 
in the seventeenth-eighteenth centuries, but these two tales are found 
several hundred years before that time. In the fifteenth, we also are 
aware of two narratives whose origins occur before the seventeenth- 
eighteenth centuries, in which epochs Leyen places them. These are 
“Der Wolf und die sieben jungen GeiBlein’”’ (5) and ‘Der undankbare 
Sohn”’ (145). They both appear as units during the fifteenth century and 
the latter even possesses a trait which is already evident in the fourteenth. 

The sixteenth century, in spite of the huge number of tales, bears 
witness to only three disagreements. ‘‘Ratselmarchen’’ (160), “Die 
Brautschau”’ (155), and ‘‘Das eigensinnige Kind” (117), all are placed 
in the seventeenth-eighteenth centuries, although they appeared in 
complete form in the sixteenth. 

In conclusion, let me emphasize the fact that some traits may not be 
integral and essential parts of the tales. Bolte and Polivka, however, 
have seen fit to ascribe those traits to the narratives in question, and 
their procedure has therefore been followed in this article. It must also 
be kept in mind that the following list does not include all of the tales 
in Grimm, because many tales do not appear in any complete form 
before 1800 in Germany. I hope the following list will prove a ready 
reference for the person who might find Bolte and Polivka, fine as their 
work is, somewhat complicated. 


Chronological List of Grimms’ Tales.* 

11th Century. 

26*. ‘‘Rotkappchen.” 1023. Egbert von Liittich, Fecunda ratis, (ed. 
E. Voigt; Halle, 1889, p. 232; ‘De puella a lupellis servata’). 
(girl found playing with wolf in cave). 

12th Century. 

126. ‘‘Ferenand getrii un Ferenand ungetrii.”” Early 12th century. 
(ed. Golther, ‘“Die Sage von Tristan und Isolde,” p. 16; Miinchen, 
1887). 

‘1 Numbers to extreme left refer to tale numbers in Bolte. Numbers are 

marked with an asterisk when only traits appear: 
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“Der Nagel.” From a saying of the 12th century. (ed. Miillen. 
hoff-Scherer, Denkmdler®, I, 196, No. 49, 5; Berlin, 1892). 

“Der Wolf und der Fuchs.” 1148. Ysengrimus, (ed. Voigt, 
Book I, v. 529—2, v. 158; Halle, 1884). 


13th Century. 


144. 


128*, 


¥52*. 


ios) 
N 


50*. 


92°. 


25°. 


“Das Eselein.”” About 1200. Asinarius, (ed. K. Langosch; Heidel- 
berg, 1929). 

“Die faule Spinnerin.’’ Early 12th century. Von der Minne eines 
Albernen, (ed. J. Grimm, Altdeutsche Walder, III, 160; Kassel, 
1813—16). 

“Das Hirtenbiiblein.”” About 1240. Der Stricker, Pfaffe Amis, 
(ed. Lambel, Erzahlungen und Schwinke, p. 22, v. 98—180; 
Leipzig, 1872). 


. “Der Arme und der Reiche.”” About 1240. Der Stricker, Die 


dri wunsche, (ed. von der Hagen, Gesamtabenteuer, I1, 253, No. 37; 
Stuttgart u. Tiibingen, 1850). 


. “Der getreue Johannes.’”’ About 1250. Konrad von Wiirzburg, 


Engelhart und Engeltrut, (ed. M. Haupt; Leipzig, 1844). 


. “Der alte GroBvater und der Enkel.’’ About 1250. Der Kozze, 


(ed. v. d. Hagen, Gesamtabenteuer, II, 387, No. 48; cf. III, 729; 
Stuttgart u. Tiibingen, 1850). 

“Dornréschen.”’ 1250—70. Albrecht von Scharfenberg, Seifried 
de Ardemont, (ed. Panzer, p. 123; Tiibingen, 1902). 

“Der K6énig vom goldenen Berge.’’ 1250-—70. Motives BCE in 
Albrecht von Scharfenberg, Merlin und Seifried de Ardemont, 
(ed. Panzer, p. 73; Tiibingen, 1902). 

“Die sieben Raben.” 1272. Der jiingere Titurel, (ed. Hahn, str. 
4749; Quedlinburg, 1842). 


14th Century. 


58*. 


16. 


88*, 


99. 


44. 


“Der Hund und der Sperling.’’ Early 14th century. Des hundes 
not, (ed. Grimm, Reinhart Fuchs, p. 291; Berlin, 1834). 

“Die drei Schlangenblatter.’’ Early 14th century. Von der toten 
Frau, (ed. Keller, Erzaéhlungen aus altdeutschen Handschriften, 
p. 372; Stuttgart, 1855). 

“Das singende springende Léweneckerchen.” 14th century. 
Rittermdrchen vom Junker und dem treuen Heinrich, (ed. v. 4. 
Hagen, Gesamtabenteuer, III, 187, No. 64; Tiibingen, 1850). 


3. “Das Marchen vom Schlaraffenland.”” 14th century. So ist diz 


von liigenen, (Chr. Heinr. Miiller, Sammlung deutscher Gedichte 
aus dem 12.—14. Jh., III, Anhang, p. 14; Berlin, 1784). 

“Der Geist im Glas.” 1300. Reinfried von Braunschweig, (ed. 
Bartsch, v. 21023, 24252; Tiibingen, 1871). 

“Der Gevatter Tod.’’ 1300. Hugo von Trimberg, Der Renner, 
(ed. Ehrismann, v. 23 711—769; Tiibingen, IgI11). 
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“K6nig Drosselbart.’’ 1300. Konrad von Wiirzburg, Halbe Birne, 
(ed. v. d. Hagen, Gesamtabenteuer, No. 10; Ausgabe von G. Wolf; 
Erlangen, 1893). 

(winning of proud beauty). 

“Die Boten des Todes.”” 1300. Hugo von Trimberg, Der Renner, 
(ed. Ehrismann, v. 23 711—769; Tiibingen, 1gI11). 

“Der Stiefel von Biiffelleder.’’ 1340. Konrad Derrer, (Zeitschrift 
des historischen Vereins fiir Schwaben, XXXI, 116, No. 37). 

“Die weiBe Schlange.” 1342. Gesta Romanorum, (ed. Oesterley, 
ch. 113; Berlin, 1872). 

“Das Ratsel.”” 1342. Gesta Romanorum, (ch. 70). 

‘““Marchen von der Unke.” 1342. Gesta Romanorum, (ch. 141). 
“Die drei Feldscherer.” 1342. Gesta Romanorum, (ch. 76). 
“Die drei Faulen.”” 1342. Gesta Romanorum, (ch. 91). 

“Armut und Demut fiihren zum Himmel.” 1342. Gesta Roman- 
orum, (ch. 105). 

“Die klare Sonne bringts an den Tag.”’ 1350. Ulrich Boner, Die 
vichenden Rebhiihner, (ed. LaBberg, Liedersaal, II, 601, No. 160; 
St. Gallen, 1846). 

“Die Riibe.”” 1365. Raparius, (Wiener Hs., ed. A. Wolf, Germania, 
VII, 43—54). 

“Der goldene Vogel.” End of 14th century. (Breslauer Hs., 
fol. 123b). (Klapper, Mitteilungen der schlesischen Gesellschaft 
fiir Volkskunde, XX, 11). 


15th Century. 


ak 
a 


ag2*. 


49. 


N 
nN 


138. 


151a. 


rota. 


tN 
we 
N 


“Der gute Handel.” Early 15th century. Pfarrer von Kalenberg, 
(ed. Bobertag, Narrenbuch, p. 10; Berlin u. Stuttgart, 1885). 
(trades blows with a Jew). 

“Der Zaunkonig.” 15th century. Der Végel Gesprich, (ed. 
Pfeiffer, Germania, VI, 81). 

“Die sechs Schwane.” 15th century. (ed. M. Haupt, Altdeutsche 
Blatter, 1, 128; Leipzig, 1836). 


. “Der Wolf und der Mensch.” 15th century. (ed. H. A. Keller, 


Erzahlungen aus altd. Hss., p. 520; Stuttgart, 1855). 

‘“Knoist un sine dre Siihne.” 15th century. Die Hasenjagd der 
drei schadhaften Gesellen, (Zeitschrift fiir deutsches Altertum, 
XXXVI, 152; cf. v. 75). 

“Die zw6lf faulen Knechte.” 15th century. Spiel von den 12 
Pfaffenknechten, (ed. Keller, Fastnachtspiele des 15. Jh., U, 
562—66; Stuttgart, 1853). 

“Der Rauber und seine Séhne.”” 15th century. (ed. Haupt, Altd. 
Blatter, 1, 119g—127; Leipzig, 1836). 


. “Der dankbare Tote und die aus der Sklaverei erléste K6nigs- 


tochter.”’ 15th century. (ed. v. d. Hagen, Gesamtabenteuer, I, 101, 
No. 6; Stuttgart, 1850). 
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“Die drei Sprachen.’ 1401. Hans von Biihel, Dyocletianus, (ed. 
A. von Keller, p. 63; Quedlinburg, 1841). 


31. “Das Madchen ohne Hande.”’ 1401. Hans von Biihel, Die Kénigs- 
tochter von Frankreich, (ed. Merzdorf; Oldenburg, 1867). 
70. “Die drei Gliickskinder.”” 1420. Hermann Korner, Chronica 
novella, (ed. Schwalm, p. 593; G6ttingen, 1895). 
5. “Der Wolf und die sieben jungen GeiBlein.”” 1480. Steinhédwel, 
Aesop, (ed. Oesterley, p. 121; Tiibingen, 1873). 
48*. “Der alte Sultan.” 1480. Steinhéwel, Aesop, (ed. Oesterley, 
p. 218; Tiibingen, 1873). 
132. “Der Fuchs und das Pferd.’’ 1480. Steinhéwel, Aesop, (ed. Oester- 
ley, p. 203; Tiibingen, 1873). 
175a. “Das Ungliick.”’ 1480. Betspiele der alten Weisen, (ed. Holland, 
p. 22; Stuttgart, 1860). 
164. “Der faule Heinz.”’ 1480. Betspiele der alten Weitsen, (ed. Holland, 
p. 130; Stuttgart, 1860). 
75. “Der Fuchs und die Katze.” 1480. Steinhéwel, Aesop, (ed. 
Oesterley, Extrav. 5; Tiibingen, 1873). 
145. “Der undankbare Sohn.” 1484. Seelentroist, (Bl. 60-— ed. From- 
mann, Deutsche Mundarten, I, 215, No. 55—56). 
120*. “Die drei Handwerksburschen.”” 1490. Hans Folz, Meisterlieder, 
(ed. A. L. Mayer, p. 126, No. 32; Berlin, 1908). 
(devil helps innocent accused one). 
218. “Die getreue Frau.” Erfurt, 1495. Alexander von Mainz, Ein 


edler Herr was zu Mencz gesessen, (Zeitschrift des Vereins fiir 
V olkskunde, XXVI, 33). 


16th Century. 


“Der kluge Knecht.” Early 16th century. Der ror. Psalm durch 
Martin Luther ausgelegt, (Luther, Werke; Erlanger Ausgabe, 309, 
302). 

“Hans mein Igel.” 16th century. (ed. Erk-Béhme, Liederhort, 
No. 1716; Leipzig, 1893). 

“Ratselmarchen.”” 1505. StraBburger Rédtselbuch, (ed. Butsch, 
p. 29, No. 29; StraBburg, 1876). 

“Der Schneider im Himmel.”’ 1508. H. Bebel, Fabula cuiusdam 
sarcinatoris, (ed. Wesselski, I, 12; Miinchen, 1907). 

“Doktor Allwissend.”” 1508. Bebel, De quodam_ carbonanio, 
(Facetiae, II, No. 112; ed. Wesselski; Miinchen, 1907). 

“Das Totenhemdchen.” 1508: Geiler von Kaisersberg, Tvost- 
spiegel, (ed. H. Froschauer, Bl. b, 2a; Augsburg, 1507). 


. “Der gescheite Hans.” 1514. Bebel, De fatuo rustico, (Facetiae, 


I, No. 26; ed. Wesselski; Miinchen, 1907). 


. “Die klugen Leute.” 1515. Eulenspiegel, (ed. J. M. Lappenberg, 


Historie 36; Leipzig, 1854). 
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. “Der Zaunk6énig und der Bar.’ 
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” 


1517. Johannes Pauli, Nach dem Brésamilin, 
uffgelesen von Joh. Pauli, (II, Bl. 79a, 2; StraBburg, 1517). 


. “Der arme Junge im Grab.” 1520. L. Abstemius, Hecatomy- 


thium secundum, (Bl. D, 5a; Venice [?], 1520). 

“Die kluge Bauerntochter.” 1522. J. Pauli, Schimpf und Ernst, 
(ed. Oesterley, No. 423; Stuttgart, 1866). 

“Das kluge Gretel.”” 1522. Pauli, Schimpf und Ernst, (No. 364). 
“Die beiden Wanderer.” 1522. Pauli, Schimpf und Ernst, (No. 
489—90). 

“Die himmlische Hochzeit.” 1522. Pauli, Schimpf und Ernst, 
(No. 665). 

“Der Meisterdieb.”” 1528. Letter of Erasmus, (Epistolarum opus, 
p. 854; 1538; Basel, 1558). 

(trait which seems to have formed basis for later tales). 


. “Das blaue Licht.’ 1530. Meisterlied in des Marners gulden Ton, 


(ed. Gérres, Metsterlieder, p. 195; Frankfurt, 1817). 
* 1534. Erasmus Alberus, (Fabeln, 
No. 34; Hagenau, 1534). 


. “Das junggegliihte Mannlein.”’ 1536. Hans Sachs, Metsterlied, 


(ed. Goetze, Fabein und Schwénke, II, 142, No. 57; Halle, 1913). 


. “Meister Pfriem.” 1536. Luther, Tischreden, (Werke; Weimarer 


Ausgabe, 49, 423; 1013). 


. “Die ungleichen Kinder Evas.’’ 1539. Melanchthon, Corpus 


reformatorum, (ed. Bretschneider, III, 653; Halle, 1836). 
(This was dramatized by Heinrich Knaust in 1539: Tragedia von 
Verordnung der Stende; Wittenberg, 1539.) 


56. ‘Der liebste Roland.” 1540. Jérg Wickram, Erzdhlung von guten 


und bésen Nachbarn, (ed. Bolte, 2, XXIII, 254; Tiibingen, 1906). 


. “Warum die Hunde den Katzen und die Katzen den Mausen 


feindlich sind.” 1544. Peter Probst, Meisterlied, (ed. O. Dahn- 
hardt, IV, 107; Leipzig u. Berlin, 1907). 
(trait from 14—15th century in: Alemannia, XXXIV, 118). 


. “Die sieben Schwaben.”’ 1545. Sachs, Metstergesang, (ed. Goetze, 


III, 412, No. 231; Halle, 1913). 
“Strohhalm, Kohle und Bohne.” 1548. B. Waldis, Esopus, (ed. 
Tittmann, Book 3, Fable 97; Leipzig, 1882). 


7. “Der Hase und der Igel.”’ 1548. Waldis, Esopus, (ed. Tittmann, 


Book 3, No. 76; Leipzig, 1882). 


. “Der Grabhiigel.’’ 1549. Sachs, Der podenlos Pfaffensack, (ed. 


Goetze, IV, 502, No. 584; Halle, 1913). 


. “Bruder Lustig.” 1550. Sachs, Sanct Peter mit dem Landsknecht, 


(ed. Goetze, V, 65, No. 641; Halle, 1913). 


. “Die Bremer Stadtmusikanten.”’ 1551. Sachs, Das Kecklein 


unter zwolf Wolfen, (ed. Goetze, V, 211, No. 735; Halle, 1913). 
(trait in: Ysengrimus, 1148; ed. Voigt, p. 194; Halle, 1884). 
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. “De Spielhansel.” 1551. Sachs, Der Tod auf dem Stiihllein, (ed. 

Goetze, V, 196, No. 726; Halle, 1913). 

“Die hagere Liese.’’ 1551. Sachs, Der Kobler mit der Kue, (ed. 

Goetze, V, 219, No. 740; Halle, 1913). 

“Lieb und Leid teilen.”’ 1551. Sachs, Der mon dorfft sein weib 

nit schlagen, (ed. Goetze, V, 231, No. 748; Halle, 1913). 

“Die Rabe.” 1552. Sachs, Der Ritter von Purgund mit dem 

Hirsen, (ed. Goetze, VI, 344, No. 813a; Halle, 1913). 

(Bolte: “probably from a MHG Ritterroman’’). 

“Das eigensinnige Kind.” 1552. Sachs, Von der Kinderzucht, (ed. 

Goetze, V, 338, No. 811; Halle, 1913). 

. “Der Ranzen, das Hiitlein und das H6rnlein.”’ 1554. Sachs, Der 
Landsknecht mit dem Esel, (ed. Goetze, VI, 357, No. 941a; Halle, 
1913). (trait in: Gesta Romanorum; ed. Oesterley, ch. 120). 

. “Wie Kinder Schlachtens miteinander gespielt haben.” 1555. 
Wickram, Rollwagenbiichlein, (ed. Bolte, III, 97; Tiibingen, 1906). 

. “Die Brautschau.” 1555. Sachs, Meisterlied, (ed. Goetze, VI, 171, 
No. 953; Halle, 1913). 

. “Des Herrn und des Teufels Getier.”” 1556. Sachs, Der dewffel 

hat die gais erschaffen, hat im dewffel-augen eingeseczt, (ed. Goetze, 

I, 489, No. 172; Halle, 1913). 

“Das tapfere Schneiderlein.” 1557. Martin Montanus, Von 

einem kénig, schneyder, rysen, einhorn und wilden schwein, (ed. 

Bolte, Wegkiirtzer, p. 19; Tiibingen, 1899). 

. “Der Sperling und seine vier Kinder.” 1557. J. Mathesius, 
(ed. Loesche, Ausgewdhlte Werke, IV, 569; Prague, 1897—1908). 

. “Warum die Hunde einander beriechen.”’ 1557. Montanus, Weg- 
kiirtzer, (ed. Bolte, p. 35, No. 14; Tiibingen, 1899). 

. “Das Biirle.”’ 1559. V. Schumann, Die Streiche des Bauern Ein- 
hirn, (ed. Bolte, Nachtbiichlein, 11, No. 6; Tiibingen, 1893). 
(trait in: W. Hertz, Spielmannsbuch?, p. 423f; Stuttgart, 1900). 

. “Die Bienenk6nigin.”” 1559. Georg Messerschmidt, Vom edlen 
Ritter Brissoneto, (StraBburg, 1559). 


2. “Der himmlische Dreschflegel.” 1559. V. Schumann, Nacht- 


biichlein, (ed. Bolte, No. 15; Tiibingen, 1893). 

“Dat Maken von Brakel.” 1559. V. Schumann, Nachtbiichlein, 
(ed. Bolte, No. 42; Tiibingen, 1893). 

“Einduglein, Zweidiuglein und Dreiauglein.”” 1559—66. Mon- 
tanus, Ein schéne History von einer Frawen mit zwei Kindlein, (ed. 
Bolte, Gartengesellschaft, p. 250; cf. p. 591; Tiibingen, 1899). 


7*. “Die zwélf Jager.”’ 1560. Montanus, (ed. Bolte, I, 331; Tiibingen, 


1899; cf. Simrock, Der gute Gerhard, p. 139; Bonn, 1856). 
(comparison of old and new keys). 

“Hansel und Gretel.” 1560. Montanus, Erzahlung vom Erd- 
kiihlein, (ed. Bolte, p. 260; Tiibingen, 1899). 

(leaving of children in the woods). 
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143. “‘Up Reisen gohn.” 1560. Montanus, Ein Narr wollt ein Sack mit 
Mehl in der Miihlen holen, (ed. Bolte, Gartengesellschaft, p. 301; 

é, (ed. cf. p. 602; Tiibingen, 1899). 

205. ‘“Gottes Speise.”” 1560. J. Koler, Christliche Hausgesdnge, (ed. 


+ weib Erk-Bohme, Liederhort, I, 622, No. 209e; Leipzig, 1893). 
- 174. “Die Eule.” 1563. Kirchhof, Wendunmut, (ed. Oesterley, I, 
-” No. 167; Tiibingen, 1869). 
72a. “Das Birnli will nit fallen.” 1575. Fischart, Gargantua, (ed. Als- 
leben, p. 265; Halle, 1891). 
t, (ed. 216. ‘‘Marchenhafte Bruchstiicke in Volksliedern.”’ 1575. 
1. Fischart, Geschichtklitterung, (ed. Alsleben, p. 263a, 2674; 
s, Der Halle, 1891). 
Halle, 2. Fischart, Geschichtklitterung, (ed. Alsleben, p.264b; Halle, 1891). 
55*. ‘““Rumpelstilzchen.” 1582. Fischart, Geschichtklitterung, (ed. Als- 
1555. leben, ch. 25, p. 264; Halle, 1891). 
1906). 34. “Die kluge Else.” 1585. Heinrich G6étting von Witzenhausen, 
}, 171, Térichte Sorge um entfernte Moglichkeiten, (Bl. B 7a; Erfurt, 1585). 
131*. “Die schéne Katrinelje und Pif Paf Poltrie.”” 1587. First part in: 
ewffel O. S. Harnisch, Newe lustige teutsche Liedlein, (No. 12; Helmstedt, 
oetze, 1587). 
y 1*. “Der Froschkénig oder der eiserne Heinrich.” 1595. Georg Rollen- 
on 


| hagen, Froschmeuseler, (ed. Goedeke, Bl. B 16; Leipzig, 1876). 
» (ed. (end of the tale). 
(Berthold von Regensburg tells of story being current in 13th 


wr century, Rusticanus de sanctis; Leipziger Hs. 498, Bl. 166, 1.) 
ene 17th Century. 
110. “Der Jude im Dorn.” 1618. Albrecht Dietrich, Historia von 
Ein- einem Bauernknecht und Miinchen, (in: Library in Gottingen). 
Jakob Ayrer, Fastnachtspiel von Fritz Dolla mit seiner gewiinschten 
1900). Geigen, (ed. Keller, IV, 2829; Stuttgart, 1865). 
alte 212. “Die Laus.”’ 1626. O. Melander, Jocorum atque sertorum cen- 
turiae, (III, 41, No. 41; Frankfurt, 1626). 
Tacht- 23. “Von dem Mauschen, Végelchen und der Bratwurst.” 1650. 
Moscherosch, Wunderliche und wahrhafftige Gesichte Philanders 
plein von Sittewald, (p. 927; StraBburg, 1650; ed. Bobertag; Berlin u. 
Stuttgart, 1883). 
_—— 124. “Die drei Briider.” 1650. Peter Lauremberg, Verneuwerte und 
, (ed vermehrte Acerra philologica, (III, 81, p. 519; Stettin, 1688). 
eet: 149. “Der Hahnenbalken.” 1662. Joh. Pratorius, Philosophia colus, 
ngen (p. 59; Leipzig, 1662). . 
216. ‘“‘Marchenhafte Bruchstiicke in Volksliedern.’’ 1663. Gryphius, 
Horribilicribrifax, (ed. Palm, Lustspiele, p. 76; Tiibingen, 1878). 
Erd- 27a. “Der Tod und der Ginshirt.” 1663. Harsd6érffer, Der grofe 


Schauplatz jaémmerlicher Mordgeschichten, (p. 651, No. 181; Ham- 
burg, 1663). 
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“Hans heiratet.’’ About 1665. Ernst Wohlgemuth, Wifbadische 
Historien, (ch. 22, p. 13). 


. “Der Krautesel.’’ 1666. J. Pratorius, Neue W eltbeschretbing, 


(II, 452; Magdeburg, 1666). 


a. “Die heilige Frau Kiimmernis.”’ 1667. J. Pratorius, Wunschel- 


rute, (p. 152; Leipzig, 1667; Ritzschens Buchladen). 

“Die drei Spinnerinnen.’”’ 1669. J. Pratorius, Abenteuerlicher 
Gliickstopf, (p. 404—406; Leipzig, 1660). 

“Die Kinder in Hungersnot.”” 1669. J. Pratorius, A benteuerlicher 
Gliickstopf, (p. 191; Leipzig, 1669). 

“Der Barenhauter.”” 1670. C. Grimmelshausen, Simplicianische 
Schriften, (ed. Kurz, IV, 302; Leipzig, 1864). 

“Der Bauer und der Teufel.’’ 1675. Wie ein Bauer den Teuffel 
betrog, (Mancherley artige annehmliche Historien und Geschichten, 
oder Zeit-V erkiirtzer, Bl. B 6a; Augsburg, 1675). 


. “Hans im Gliick.” 1685. Kurtzweiliger Zeitvertreiber, (p. 249; 


without place in Goedeke, 1685). 
“Die vier kunstreichen Briider.”’ 1685. E. G. Happelius, Der 
ungarische Kriegs-Roman, (p. 537—541; 547—555; Ulm, 


18th Century. 


46. 


1603. 


159. 


140. 


“Des Fitchers Vogel.” 1726. E. J. Westphal, De consuetudine ex 
sacco et libro tractatio, (p. 224; Rostock, 1726). 

“Der glaiserne Sarg.” 1728. Das verwohnte Mutterséhngen oder 
Polidors gantz besonderer und iiberaus lustiger Lebens-Louff auf 
Schulen und Universitdten von Sylvano, (p. 22—32; Freiberg, 
1728). 

“Das Dithmarsche Liigenmiarchen.” 1733. Vieth, Beschreibung 
des Landes Dithmarschen, (p. 111; Hamburg, 1733). 


. “Des Schneiders Daumerling Wanderschaft.’’ 1735. Androphili, 


Curieuse Reisebeschretbung, (p. 424—430). 

(traits in: Pauli, Schimpf wnd Ernst; 1522, ch. 263). 

“Das Hausgesinde.”’ 1750. Alle Arten von Scherz- und Pfénder- 
spielen in lustigen Compagnien von Bruder Lustigen, (p. 3, No. 1; 
Frankfurt u. Leipzig; cf. Zeitschrift des Vereins fiir Volkskunde, 
XIX, 408). 

(trait in: Wartburgkrieg ; 1260). 


’ 


. “Die Lebenszeit.”. 1757. Hagedorn, Jupiter, die Tiere und der 


Mensch, (ed. Bohn, Werke; Hamburg, 1764). 


. “Frau Holle.” 1765. Die junge Amerikanerin, (translation of 


Villeneuve, Contes marins ; 1740). 


. “De Gaudeif un sien Meester.”’ 1767. Abendstunden, (VII, 


341—352; Breslau, 1767). 
(trait from a folk-book of 1563; Simrock, Volksbiicher, XII, 257, 
262). 
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. “Jorinde und Joringel.” 1779. Heinrich Stilling, Jugend, (p. 129 
—134; Berlin u. Leipzig, 1779). 

. “Sneewittchen.”” 1782. Musaus, Volksmdrchen, (I, 90; Leipzig, 

1782). 

“Die Kristallkugel.”” 1782. Musius, Volksmdrchen, (I, 1; Leipzig, 

1782). 

“Die drei Schwestern.”’ 1782. Musius, Volksmdrchen, (I, 1; 

Leipzig, 1782). 

““Sechse kommen durch die ganze Welt.”” 1783. Vade mecum fiir 

lustige Leute, (IX, 96, No. 129; Berlin, 1783). 

. “Rapunzel.” 1790. F. Schulz, Kleine Romane, (V, 269—288; 
Leipzig, 1790). 
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FOLKLORE OF THE UNCORRUPTED BODY 
By GRANT Loomis 


William of Malmesbury observes in his De Gestis Regum Anglorum 
that to his knowledge there were five English saints whose claim to 
uncorrupted bodies was justified. These were SS Etheldrida and Wer- 
burga, virgins, King Edmund, Archbishop Elphage and Cuthbert. 
Another English historian, Matthew of Westminster, makes a specific 
mention of one of the French saints which is worth noting, for the 
phenomenon is not reserved for English saints alone.” 


1 Rolls Series (London, 1887), I, 260. “‘Quia enim forensia gesta et negotia 
dellica regum Anglorum huc usque contexui, libet aliquantisper in sanctitate 
quorundam spatiari: simulque considerandum quatenus divinae pietatis 
fulgor ab initio fidei populum illum circumfulserit, quod nusquam gentium, 
ut opinor, reperies tot sanctorum illibata post mortem corpora, incorrup- 
tionis illius extremae simulacrum praeferentia. Quod ideo fieri credo caelitus, 
ut natio pene extra orbem posita, ex consideratione incorruptelae sanctorum, 
fidentius ad spem resurrectionis animaretur. Et sunt sane quinque omnino 
quos noverim, ceterum plures accolae praedicant sui: sancta Etheldritha et 
Wiburga virgines, rex Edmundus, archiepiscopus Elfegus, Cuthbertus 
antiquus pater, omnes inviolatis cute et carne, flexibilibus articulis, extremus 
vitali quodam tepore, speciem dormientium meditantes.”’ 

2 Flores Historiarum, Rolls Series (London, 1890), I, 409. ‘Anno Domini 
DCCCXII. Apud coenobium Elnonense in Gallia Sanctus Amandus de terra 
levatur: cujus corpore inventio integro post annos centum quinquaginta 
duos, cum ejus capilli et ungues praeciderentur, qui excrevisse videbantur, 
et ex illius ore dentes forcipe extraherentur, sanguis inde profluxit ; qui adhuc 
miraculi gratia reservantur.’’ At the translation of St. Cuthbert’s body 
to a new church in 1104, more than four hundred years after the saint’s 
death, the body was found in good condition. The outer case of the coffin 
was covered with hides and nailed, the inner case being covered with coarse 
cloth; in stripping off the cloth, they removed the lid, and found on a ledge 
(tabula) a copy of the gospels. Beneath this ledge, covered with a linen 
cloth, lay the body of the saint entire, and with limbs flexible, as though 
only sleeping. Cf. Acta Sanctorum, March, III, 127. See also St. Severinus 
(ca. 482, Jan. 8), Acta Sanctorum (= ASS), Jan., I, 498, § 4; Surius, Historiae 
seu vitae sanctorum (Turin, 1875), I, 149, § 25; St. Furseus (ca. 650, Jan. 16), 
Surius, 7bid., I, 366; St. Eadbert of Lindisfarne (d. 698, May 6), Bede, Hist. 
Eccles., bk. iv, 28, ed. by Charles Plummer (Oxford, 1896), I, 277; St. Marina 
dicta Marinus (ca. saec. VIII, July 17), ASS., July, IV, 283—84; St. Wal- 
thenus (1160, Aug. 3), ASS., Aug., I, 274; St. Rosa (d. 1252, Sept. 4), ASS., 
Sept., II, 443, § 10; St. Theresa (d. 1582, Oct. 15), ASS., Oct., VII, 344; 
St. Philomena (saec. ?, July 5), ASS., July, II, 230. This saint was unknown 
until the sixteenth century as the Bollandists admit: ‘‘Sancta haec ante sec. 
xvi. ignota,’”’ p. 229. It seems likely that there is a romantic subterfuge 
behind the life of this beautiful young lady whose body was found after 
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Two things are evident. First, bodies are actually preserved for a 
considerable length of time; second, this phenomenon was looked upon 
by the early and mediaeval Christian Church as a sign of great holiness. 
The chroniclers of saints’ lives were not slow in making use of what 
seemed to them a miracle. Consequently the fact of the uncorrupted 
body finds frequent mention in white magic. 

The same phenomenon is appropriated also into black magic where 
the body, instead of being reverenced, becomes the object of fear and 
horror. In the Serbian lands in the first quarter of the eighteenth 
century, there was a vampire scare. In the village of Kisolova, a certain 
Peter Plogojoviz, on his deathbed, had threatened to come back to 
torment his fellow-citizens, not for any spiteful motive of his own, but 
because once having had his own blood sucked by a vampire, he was of 
necessity compelled to prey upon his neighbors in like fashion when he 
died. During the days which followed his death, numbers of the citizens 
died after very short illnesses. Many claimed that Peter had come to 
them and doomed them to this fate by sucking their blood. When the 
matter was investigated, it was found that the body of Plogojoviz, as 
well as several of the bodies of those who were supposed to have been 
infected by him, was remarkably preserved, being full-blooded and 
having fresh growths of hair, nails, and even skins.!_ The author of this 
tract has numerous rationalistic comments tu make upon the whole 
subject, but agrees with the verdict of later historians and students of 
the same phenomenon, that the incorruptibility of a body is by no 
means an unusual or strange thing. At the same time he contrasts 
nicely the profane and sacred attitudes toward the subject.” 


a great many years: “‘Detegit et illico apparet corpus admirandae pulch- 
ritudinis et integritatis, pulchre vestitum et ornatum...;’’ St. Catharine 
of Bologna (1463, Mar. 9), S. Baring-Gould, The Lives of the Saints (London, 
1914), III, 184; and St. Sergius (1392, Sept. 25), zbid., X, 384. 

1 W.S.G.E. Curieuse und sehr wundere Relation etc. (Vienna? 1732). 
See also M. Michael Ranfts, Tvractat von dem Kauen und Schmatzen der 
Todten in Grabern (Leipzig, 1734), p. 168ff., for a similar case. I am indebted 
to Professor G. L. Kittredge for these references, 

2 Ibid., p. 23f.: ‘“Fragt man nun jetzt nach der Ursache, wo diese Unver- 
weBlichkeit der K6rper herzuleiten seyn méchte, so siehet man hieran vor- 
derist eine Probe, wie wir Menschen die uns fiirkommende Dinge durch ganz 
ungleiche Brillen sehen, und deswegen gantz ungleiche, ja recht contraire 
Gestalten an ihnen erblicken. Kurtz, einerlei Ding sieht der eine fiir eine 
Ranam, der andere fiir eine Dianam... Die gute Leute in Servien an denen 
noch Barbarischen Grantzen der Tiirckey, halten die unverwesene Corper 
der Begrabenen fiir ein Anzeigen eines fiirchterlichen Vampyrs, Plag-Geistes, 
Wiirg-Engels, Blut-Saugers und grausamen Morders ihrer Nachbarn und 
Briider, oder doch Geschwister-Kinder; die Griechen fiihren die Unver- 
weBlichkeit eines Cérpers zum BeweiSthum eines ansteckenden Ketzers, 
oder eines verruchten, verfluchten, verbannten und unter dem Bann, ge- 
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We have, at any rate, two totally opposite estimates of the phenomenon 
of a body remaining long uncorrupted after death. The case of bodies 
long preserved was not unknown to the ancients. Pausanias has the 
following anecdote: 


I ought not to pass over a story which Aristarchus, the guide at 
Olympia, told. He said that in his time, when the Eleans were repairing 
the dilapidated roof of the Heraeum, the wounded corpse of a foot- 
soldier was found between the ceiling and the roof, and that this soldier 
had taken part in the battle which the Eleans fought against the Lace- 
daemonians in the Altis. For the Eleans defended themselves from 
the roofs of the sanctuaries and from every high place. At all events 
this man, it seemed to us, must have crept in here faint with his wounds; 
and after he had expired, his body being under complete cover would 
suffer neither from summer heat nor winter frost.! 


In the nineteenth century we have an interesting discussion of the 
phenomenon in the report of the trial, conviction and execution of 
Henry and John Sheares for high treason in Ireland. The account of the 
state of their remains runs as follows: 


In the church-yard of St. Michan’s, the remains of some of their 
former friends and associates are interred — those of Bond and of Dr. 
William Jackson, whose funeral the Sheares had attended in 1795, and 
who, for so doing, had incurred the displeasure of Lord Fitzgibbon. 

There is some peculiarity in the soil of this place of burial, as well as 
in the atmosphere of the vaults beneath the church of St. Michan’s, the 
tendency of which is to resist decomposition, and to keep the dead 
bodies, especially those deposited in the vaults, in a state of preservation 
the most extraordinary known in any country, with the exception of a 
cemetery in the Island of Sicily, where the same process of embalming, 
naturally effected, has gone on for centuries. 

Bodies, which have been interred for upwards of a century, in St. 
Michan’s, are still to be seen in the vaults, in a state of preservation as 
perfect as that of the exsiccated mummies of the humbler classes of the 
Egyptians, which were preserved by a less expensive process of embalm- 
ing than that used for persons of distinction. 

In this dry and shrivelled state, the integuments remain perfect, the 
features preserve their character, the hair undergoes no alteration, and 
the limbs even, in some degree, retain their shape. 

‘One of these bodies,’ Mr. Madden, in his United Irishmen, speaking 
of this singular phenomenon, continues to say, ‘whose antiquity is of 
ancient date, for the tenant of European sepulchres, is still existing in 
the same vault in which Sheares’ remains are interred: the remains are 
those of a person, in former time renowned for piety — a member of a 
religious community — of the name of Crookshank. Some sixty or 
seventy years ago, the wonder-working effects produced by this good 





storbenen Missethaters an. Die Herrn Catholiquen haben eine gantz gegen- 
seitige Einsicht, und erblicken daran ein deutliches Merckmahl eines be- 
grabenen groBen Heiligen.’’ 

1 Bk. V, xx, 4—5. Cf. Sir J. G. Frazer, Pausanias’s Description of Greece 
(London and New York, 1898), I, 267. See also S. Baring-Gould, Legends 
of Old Testament Characters (London, 1871), II, 203, and the Gesta Ro- 
manorum, Tale 158. 
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lady’s remains, used to bring vast numbers of visitants to her tomb — 
till the spirit of whisky unfortunately mingled a little too much with 
the spirit of veneration for the virtues of the nun, and the rudiments of 
a fine ‘‘pattern’’ were spoiled by the intervention of the authorities. 
Poor Miss Crookshank’s relics, from that period till about the year 1816, 
when I first saw them, were visited only by curious boys and scientific 
gentlemen. In the month of February in the present year, after a lapse 
of twenty-six years, I found the remains of the nun removed from the 
place where they were originally deposited, as likewise those of John 
and Henry Sheares, and deposited in what is called the Parish Vault. 
Up to the time of the removal, which took place about five or six years 
ago, the remains continued, I was informed, in the same perfect state 
in which they have been long known to exist. But the exposure to the 
air, consequent to the removal of her remains, and those of Sheares on 
the same occasion, had proved injurious to them, and to the latter 
especially.’ 

In this account we have the beginning of a veneration for an uncor- 
rupted body in the case of Miss Crookshank, which, however, as explained, 
was rudely interrupted by a too festive attitude on the part of the 
visitants. 

R. Chambers in his The Book of Days has an article entitled ‘‘Sepul- 
chral Vagaries.”” Among other anecdotes he relates a case in point: 


A burial, which turned out to be remarkable in its results, took place 
on the moors near Hope, in Derbyshire. In the year 1674 a farmer and 
his female servant, in crossing these moors on their way to Ireland, were 
lost in the snow, with which they continued covered from January to 
May. Their bodies on being found were in such an offensive state that 
the coroner ordered them to be buried on the spot. Twenty-nine years 
after their burial, for some reason or other now unknown, their graves 
were opened, and their bodies were found to be in as perfect a state as 
those of persons just dead. The skin had a fair and natural colour, and 
the flesh was soft and pliant; and the joints moved freely, without the 
least stiffness. In 1716, forty-two years after the accident, they were 
again examined in the presence of the clergyman of Hope, and were 
found still in the same state of preservation. Even such portions of dress 
as had been left on them had undergone no very considerable change. 
Their graves were about three feet deep, and in a moist and mossy soil. 
The antiseptic qualities of moss are well known.? 

The condition of the soil and an adequate amount of moisture seem 
to have wrought the preservation in the case just given. Indeed this 
is the answer according to J. F. Payne, who chooses St. Etheldritha as a 
typical example: 

With regard to the wonderful preservation of the Holy Abbess’s body, 
it is to be observed that ’similar stories are told of saintly personages, and 
of some not saintly, in all ages. It is not necessary to assume either a 
miracle or a mere invention. The appearances thus described would be 


1 Thomas Dunphy and Thomas J. Cummins, Remarkable Trials of All 
Countries (New York, 1867), p. 107f. 

*R. Chambers, The Book of Days, A Miscellany of Popular Antiquities 
(London and Edinburgh, n. d.), I, 806. See also, Jacobite Songs and Ballads, 
edited with notes by G. S. Macquoid (London, 1887), pp. 311—12. 
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caused by the formation of adipocere, which is often found when a body 
is buried or preserved in a cold and damp situation; and thus the abbess’s 
body, enclosed in a wooden coffin and buried under the damp marshy 
soil of the undrained Isle of Ely, would be in conditions very favourable 
for this change. If it be asked why the same change was not observed 
in the bodies of the humble nuns as in the saintly abbess, the answer 
is obvious, that the bodies of the nuns were not exhumed. When the 
fatty tissues are completely transformed into adipocere, no further 
decomposition takes place for an indefinite period. A case of this kind 
caused great astonishment and became a public spectacle in London in 
the middle of the seventeenth century; the body of a citizen who had 
been buried thirty-four years in the chancel of St. Leonard’s, East- 
cheap, being found sound and undecayed. In this case it was noted 
that the fat on the body was as hard as wax and very thick; evidently 
adipocere.! 


Evidence points, whatever the conditions which sometimes preserve 
bodies, to some natural phenomenon, which formerly caused terror and 
superstition upon the one hand, and veneration and worship upon the 
other. 


1 j. F. Payne, English Medicine in the Anglo-Saxon Times, The Fitz- 
patrick Lectures for 1903 (Oxford, 1904), p. 24 n. 
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SONGS MY GRANDMOTHER SANG 
By FERN BIsHopP 


My grandmother, Mary J. Lyman, lived all her life in Jefferson 
County, New York. Her father came there from Connecticut in the 
early years of the nineteenth century. One of the songs I liked best to 
hear her sing was “Young Charlotte.” Probably I enjoyed it more 
because of the story she told about it. She used to say that she could 
remember the night when the tragedy happened. The evening was so 
cold that her family remarked about it. A few days afterward they 
heard of young Charlotte’s death, and not long afterward the song 
appeared. Grandmother’s version is slightly different from that in Miss 
Pound’s book, ‘‘American Ballads and Songs,” and also from that in 
Carl Sandburg’s book, “The American Song Bag.”* Her copy is as 
follows: 


YOUNG CHARLOTTE. 
Young Charlotte lived by the mountain side, 
In a wild and lonely spot; 
No dwelling there for three miles round, 
Except her father’s cot. 


And yet on many a winter’s eve, 
Young swains were gathered there; 
For her father kept a social board 
And she was very fair. 


Her father loved to see her dressed 
As prim as a city belle, 

For she was the only child he had, 
And he loved his daughter well. 


’Tis New Year’s eve, the sun is down, 
Why looks her restless eye 

So long from the frosty window forth 
As the merry sleighs go by? 


At the village inn fifteen miles off 
’Tis a merry ball tonight; 

The piercing air is cold as death, 
But her heart is warm and light. 


Tho’ brightly beams her laughing eye, 
The well known sound she hears, 

And dashing up to the cottage door 
Her Charles’s sleigh appears. 


‘Now daughter dear,’’ her mother cried, 
“This blanket round you fold, 

For it is a dreadful night abroad. 

You will catch your death of cold.” 
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“O nay, O nay,”’ fair Charlotte said, 
And she laughed like a gipsy queen, 
“To ride in blankets muffled up, 

I never could be’seen.”’ 


“My silken cloak is quite enough, 
You know it is lined throughout, 
And then I have a silken shawl 
To tie my neck about.”’ 


Her bonnet and her gloves were on, 

She jumps into the sleigh, 

And swift they ride by the mountain side 
And over the hills away. 


There is life in the sound of the merry bells 
As over the hills they go, 

But a creaking wail the runners make 

As they bite the frozen snow. 


With muffled faces, silently 

Five cold long miles they had passed, 
And Charles with these few frozen words 
The silence broke at last: 


“Such a night as this I never saw, 

The reins I scarce can hold.”’ 

Then Charlotte, shivering, faintly says, 
“T am exceeding cold.”’ 


Then he cracked his whip and urged his steed 
More sprightly than before; 

And now five other dreary miles 

In silence are passed o’er. 


“How fast,’’ said Charles, ‘‘the freezing ice 
Is freezing on my brow.”’ 

Then Charlotte said, with a feebler tone, 
“T am growing warmer now.” 


And on thry went through the frosty air 
And the glittering cold starlight; 

And now at last the village inn 

And the ballroom are in sight. 


They reached the door and Charles jumps out, 
And holds his hand to her; 

Why sits she like a monument 

That hath no power to stir ? 


He called her once, he called her twice, 
She answered not a word; 

He asked her for her hand again, 

But still she never stirred. 


} 
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He took her hand in his; oh God, 
*Twas cold and hard as stone; 
He tore the mantle from her face 
And cold stars on her shone. 


Then quickly to the lighted hall 
Her voiceless form he bore, 
Hers was a stiffened corpse, 
And words spake nevermore. 


Another song which I remember having heard grandmother sing is 
called ‘‘The Dying Californian.”” The speaker in the song is one of the 
luckless gold hunters of ’49. Some of the gold hunters went to California 
by wagon train across the prairie, others went by way of the Isthmus 
of Panama, while still others went by the longer all-water route through 
the Straits of Magellan. The man in the song probably started by the 
second route, for many of those who started by that route contracted 
fever in crossing the Isthmus and failed to reach their destination. Grand- 
mother’s version of this song is as follows: 


LAY UP NEARER, BROTHER. 


Lay up nearer, brother, nearer, 

For my limbs are growing cold 

And thy presence seemeth dearer 
When thy arms around me fold. 

I am dying, brother, dying, 

Soon you'll miss me from your berth, 
For my form will soon be lying 
"Neath the ocean’s briny surf. 


Harken to me, brother, harken 
I have something I would say 
Ere the veil my vision darken 
And I go from hence away. 

I am going, surely going, 

But my hope in God is strong. 
I am willing, brother, knowing 
That He doeth nothing wrong. 


Tell my father when you greet him 

That in death I prayed for him, 

Prayed that I might one day meet him 
In a world that’s free from sin. 

Tell my mother (God assist her 

Now that she is growing old) — 

Tell her child would glad have kissed her 
When his lips grew pale and cold. 


Listen, brother, catch each whisper, 
‘Tis my wife I’d speak of now, 
Tell, oh tell her how I missed her 
When the fever burned my brow; 
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Tell her, brother, (closely listen, 
Don’t forget a single word) 

That in death my eyes did glisten 
With the tears her memory stirred. 


Tell her she must kiss my children 
Like the kiss I last impressed, 

Hold them as when last I held them, 
Folded closely to my breast, 

Give them early to their Maker, 
Putting all her trust in God, 

And He never will forsake her, 

For He said so in His Word. 


O my children, Heaven bless them, 
They were all my life to me; 

Would I could once more caress them 
Ere I sink beneath the sea: 

*Twas for them I crossed the ocean — 
What my hopes were I'll not tell, 

But I’ve gained an orphan’s portion; 
Yet He doeth all things well. 


Tell my sisters I remember 

Every kindly parting word, 

And my heart has been kept tender 
By the thoughts their mem’ry stirred ; 
Tell them I ne’er reached the haven 
Where I sought the precious dust, 
But I gained a port called Heaven, 
Where the gold will never rust. 


Urge them to secure an entrance, 

For they’ll find their brother there; 
Faith in Jesus and repentance 

Will secure for each a share: 

Hark, I hear my Saviour speaking, 
*Tis his voice I know so well; 

When I am gone, O, don’t be weeping, 
Brother, here’s my last farewell. 


One of the songs which were popular at the time of the Civil War is 
“Bonnie Eloise.”” Grandmother’s copy is as follows: 


BONNIE ELOISE. 


O, sweet is the vale where the Mohawk gently glides 
On its clear, winding way to the sea, 

But dearer than all storied streams on earth beside 
Is this bright rolling river to me. 


Chorus: 

But sweeter, dearer, yes, dearer far than these, 
Who charms when others all fail, 

Is blue-eyed bonnie, bonnie Eloise, 

The belle of the Mohawk vale. 
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O, sweet are the scenes of my boyhood’s sunny hours 

That bespangled the gay valley o’er, 

And dear are the friends seen through memory’s fond tears, 
That have lived in the blest days of yore. 


O, sweet are the moments when dreaming I roam 
Through my loved haunts now merry and gay. 
And dearer than all is my childhood’s happy home 
That is crumbling now slowly away. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 


THE MAN IN THE Moon. — A brief version of the legend of the Man 
in the Moon, vaguely reminiscent of its mediaeval form, has come to 
me from Madison County, Virginia. Miss Miriam Sizer, one of the 
teachers of the county, reported it; a little boy, Ellis Corbin, of isolated 
Corbin Hollow had told it to her. 

In American Speech for April 1933,) in writing of one of the speech 
habits of the Corbin Hollow people, their use of Christian names, Miss 
Sizer spoke incidentally of their isolation. For decades they have been 
almost an island both in speech and in social contacts, and their pronun- 
ciation and their forms have changed greatly since their ancestors 
entered the hollow. Miss Sizer says that when she first went to teach 
there, she could understand hardly a word they spoke. 

This difference in speech, modified also by childish pronunciation, 
will explain the strange English in which the story was told to Miss Sizer 
and retold to me. 


He call God um bad wood.? God put dee in moon. Him tuffy an 
tuffy. Him tuffy weet. Him tuffy nunk. 

(Normalization:) He call God a bad word. God put him in moon. 
Him suffer and suffer. Him suffer eat [i. e. he suffers, or suffered, 
for lack of food]. Him suffer drink [i. e. he suffers, or suffered, 
for lack of drink]. 


The legends of the Man in the Moon have been classified by Professor 
O. F. Emerson.* The Man is either Cain with his thorns, banished by 
God to the moon for his disdainful sacrifice of thorns instead of acceptable 
fruit of the earth; or another person in another legend who stole a bundle 
of thorns and was banished to the moon; or, rarely, the Sabbath-breaker 
of Numbers 15:32—6 who gathered sticks in violation of the day and 
was stoned to death. 

The present version is so brief and so worn that identification of the 
man in it is uncertain. But since he called God a bad word, he looks 
like Cain. 

ATCHESON L. HENCH. 

University of Virginia. 


1 American Speech VIII, 2:34—7. Christian names in the Blue Ridge 
of Virginia. 

2 Sic. The spelling wood indicates the pronunciation. 

3 PLMA 21:840—5. Mediaeval legends of Cain. See also Carleton 
Brown’s notes on the poem ‘“‘The Man in the Moon”’ in his English lyrics of 
the thirteenth century (Oxford: the Clarendon Press, 1932), 234—5; and F. N. 
Robinson’s note on Troilus and Criseyde I, 1024, in his Complete works of 
Geoffrey Chaucer (Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, 1933), 929. 
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Biack JACK DAVIE. — 
As sung by Louise Southall, Johnston City, Ill., 1933.1 
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“How old are you, my pretty little Miss? 

How old are you, my honey ?”’ 

She made him an answer, with a hug and a kiss, 
“T’ll be sixteen next Sunday, 

I’ll be sixteen next Sunday.” 


“Will you go with me, my pretty little Miss? 
Will you go with me, my honey ? 

I’ll swear by the sword that hangs by my side 
You never shall want for money, 

You never shall want for money.” 


She took off her high-heeled shoes, 
All made of Spanish leather. 

She put on her low-heeled shoes, 
And they rode off together, 

And they rode off together. 


The landlord he came home at night 
Inquiring for his lady. 

The chambermaid made this reply, 
“She’s gone with Black Jack Davie, 
She’s gone with Black Jack Davie.” 


1 Miss Southall’s people came to Illinois from Kentucky. For the song, see: 

Sargent, Helen Child, and Kittredge, George Lyman, English and Scottish 
Popular Ballads, no. 200, as ‘‘The Gypsie Laddie.” 

Music Education Series, Adventures in Music, p. 22, as “‘The Raggle 
Taggle Gypsies.” 

S. Baring-Gould, Songs of the West, no. 50, as ‘“‘Gipsy Countess.”’ 

Campbell, Olive Dame and Sharp, Cecil J., English Folk Songs from the 
Southern Appalachians, no. 27, as ‘“The Gypsie Laddie.”’ 

R. W. Gordon, ‘‘Folk Etchings,”’ Forum 80 1928, pp. 414—52, as “Geordie.” 

Bradley Kincaid, Favorite Old-Time Songs and Mountain Ballads, p. 23, 
as ‘““Gypsie Laddie.”’ 
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“Go bridle and saddle my little yellow mare; 
The grey one’s not so speedy. 

I’ve rode all day, and I'll nde all night 

So that Ill overtake my lady, 

So that I'll overtake my lady.”’ 


He rode till he came to the dark blue sea; 
It looked so dark and dreary, 

And there he spied his own, dear bride 
By the side of Black Jack Davie, 

By the side of Black Jack Davie. 


“Will you forsake your house and home? 
Will you forsake your baby ? 

Will you forsake your own married love, 
And go with Black Jack Davie? 

And go with Black Jack Davie?” 


She took off her sky blue gloves, 
All made of Spanish leather. 
She bade him farewell with her lily white hand, 
She said farewell forever, 
She said farewell forever. 
Davip S. McINTosH. 


Southern Illinois State Normal University, 
Carbondale, II. 


THE PIRATE SHIP (THE LOWLAND SEA). — 


As sung by Mr. R. H. Finley, Carterville, Ill., May 19, 1934.1 
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There was a_ lit - tle ship and she sailed on the 


1 The Finley family came to Illinois from Kentucky, and are descended 
from John Finley who made the trip out to Kentucky from North Carolina 
before the historic expedition of Daniel Boone, which he returned to North 
Carolina to lead out into the wilderness. John Finley, according to a family 
legend, is responsible for the blue grass being brought into Kentucky. He 
kept a store and goods were sent from the East, wrapped in grass or hay; 
after the goods were unwrapped, the grass was scattered over the ground, 
and in this way the seeds of the blue grass were sown. In the book, ‘“‘Red 
Liquor,”’ by Irvin S. Cobb, John Finley is one of the principal characters. 
For the song, see: 

Sargent and Kittredge, op. cit., no. 286, as “‘The Sweet Trinity.” 

Louise Pound, American Ballads and Songs, no. 10, as ‘‘The Lowlands 
Low.”’ 

Campbell and Sharp, op. cit., no. 35, as “‘Golden Vanity.” 

Ethel Park Richardson, American Mountain Songs, p. 28, as ‘‘The Mary 
Golden Tree.”’ 
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She hadn’t been a sailing but two weeks or three, 
Till she came in sight of a Turkish robberie, 

As she sailed in the lonesome low and low, 

As she sailed in the Lowland Sea. 


Then up spoke the cabin boy and said what would he give to me, 
If I’ll sink them to the bottom of this Lowland Sea, 

As she sailed in the lonesome low and low, 

As she sailed in the Lowland Sea. 


Oh, I have money, and I have land, 

And I have a daughter that will come at your command, 
If you sink them in this lonesome low and low, 

If you sink them in this Lowland Sea. 


He jumped in the water and away swam he, 
Till he came to the Turkish robberie, 

As she sailed in the lonesome low and low, 
As she sailed in the Lowland Sea. 


He took out an instrument he had for the use, 

And cut three gashes and let in the salt and water juice, 
As she sailed in the lonesome low and low, 

As she sailed in the Lowland Sea. 


He turned on his breast and away swam he, 
Till he came in sight of the Golden Willow Tree, 
As they sailed in the lowland low and low, 

As they sailed in the Lowland Sea. 


“Oh Captain, my Captain, if you are as good as your word, 
Oh, now you will come and take me on board, 

As you sail in the lonesome low and low, 

As you sail in the Lowland Sea.” 


Then said the Captain, ‘I’m not as good as my word, 
And I’ll not stop and take you on board, 

As we sail in the lonesome low and low, 

As we sail in the Lowland Sea.” 
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“If it wasn’t for the love that I have for your men, 
I’d do unto you as I did unto them; 

I'd sink you in this lonesome low and low, 

I'd sink you in this Lowland Sea.” 


Then he turned on his back and away sank he, 
Sank to the bottom of that Lowland Sea, 
As they sailed in the lonesome low and low, 
As they sailed in the Lowland Sea. 
Davip S. McINTosH. 
Southern Illinois State Normal University, 
Carbondale, Ill. 


THE BLESSINGS OF MARY. — 
I 
As sung by Mary and Lucy Blair, Banner Elk, N. C.! 
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Fa-ther, Son, and the Ho-ly Ghost throughalle - ter - ni - ty. 


2. The very next blessing Mary had, 
she had the blessing of two; 
to think that her son Jesus 
could read the Bible through, 
could read the Bible through 
like Emmanuel in glory be... etc. 


3. ... the blessing of three; 
to think that her son Jesus 
could set the prisoners free ... etc. 


1 Learned from D. R. Reece (see variant II). Collected by R. Chase, and 
set down from singing of R. Chase by J. P. Schinhan, Music Department, 
University of North Carolina. 
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4. ... could turn the rich to poor... 
5. ... could turn the dead to live ... 
6. ... could keep all things in fix ... 
7. ... could carry the keys of Heaven ... 
8. ... could make the crooked straight ... 
g. ... could turn the water to wine ... 
10. ... could write without a pen... 
11. ... could open the gates of Heaven ... 
12. ... could turn the sick to well... 
II 
As sung by D. R. Reece (address unknown).! 
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Fa-ther, Son, and Ho -lyGhostthroughall e - ter - ni- ty.” 








‘ Collected by Gladys V. Jameson, Berea College, Kentucky, and set down 
from her notes by Winston Wilkinson, University of Virginia. 
* Other verses as sung by Mary and Lucy Blair, variant I. 
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III 
As sung by Will Brady, Carthage, N. C.? 
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Fa-ther, Son, and the Ho-ly Ghost through alle - ter - ni - ty. 
2. The very next blessing Mary had, 
she had the blessing of two; 
to think that her son Jesus 
could read the Scriptures through, 
could read the Scriptures through 
like the Manuel in glory ... etc. 
3. ... could set the sinner free ... 
4. ... could live forevermore ... 
5. ... could bring the dead to live... 
6. ... could heal and cure the sick ... 
7. ... could conquer Hell and Heaven ... 
8. ... could make the crooked straight ... 


g. ... could turn the water to wine ... 


10. ... could write without a pen... 


1 Collected by R. Chase, and set down from singing of R. Chase by 
J. P. Schinhan, Music Department, University of North Carolina. (‘‘That’s 
a precious song; somebody ought to take care of it.’” — Mr. Will Brady.) 
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IV 
As sung by M. V. Roberts, Hazel Green, Kentucky. 
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Father, Son, and the Ho-ly Ghost and all e- ter-ni - ty. 


2. ... could read the Bible through ... 


3. ... could set the sinner free . 

4. ... would reign forever more ... 

5. ... could change the dead to alive ... 

6. ... could bear the crucifix ... 

7. ... would heal the world with leaven ... 


8. ... could make the crooked straight ... 


1 Collected by R. Chase, The Institute of Folk Music, Chapel Hill, N.C. 
27 








Journal of American Folk-Lore. 
g. ... could turn the water to wine ... 
Io. ... could write without a pen ... 

II. ... would reign above in heaven ... 


12. ... could ’neath all wisdom delve ... 
RICHARD CHASE. 
The Institute of Folk Music, 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 


THE MILLER AND HIS SONS. — 


Tune as sung by Dr. E. E. Ericson, U. N. C., Chapel Hill; learned 
in 1897 in Lindsay, Nebraska. 
Mixolydian mode. 


¥.2 | other verses 
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1. There was an old mill-er and he lived all a- 
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2. So he said to his oldest son, 
Son, O son, I’m almost gone, 
and if to you this mill I make, 
pray tell me the toll that you mean to take. Hi! Fol! Diddle all day! 


1 Collected by R. Chase, and set down by him with the assistance of 
Winston Wilkinson, University of Virginia. Verses selected from various 
sources by R. Chase. 
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. Father, you know my name is Jack; 
out of a bushel I'll take a peck; 
for if my fortune I would make, 
O that is the toll that I mean to take. Hi! Fol! Diddle all day! 


. Son, O son, I’m afraid you’re a fool, 


you have not learned to follow my rule. 
To you this mill I will not give, 
for by such a toll no man can live. Hi! Fol! Diddle all day! 


. Then he said to his second son, 


Son, O son, I’m almost gone, 
and if to you this mill I make, 
pray tell me the toll that you mean to take. Hi! Fol! Diddle all day! 


. Father, you know my name is Ralph; 


out of a bushel I’ll take a half; 
for if my fortune I would make, 
O that is the toll that I mean to take. Hi! Fol! Diddle all day! 


. Son, O son, I’m afraid you’re a fool, 


you have not perfect learned my rule. 
To you this mill I will not give, 
for by such a toll no man can live. Hi! Fol! Diddle all day! 


Then he said to his youngest son, 

Son, O son, I’m almost gone, 

and if to you this mill I make, 

pray tell me the toll that you mean to take. Hi! Fol! Diddle all day! 


. Father, you know my name is Paul; 


out of a bushel I’ll take it all, 
take all the grain and swear to the sack, 
and beat the farmer when he comes back. Hi! Fol! Diddle all day! 


Glory be to God, the old man says, 
I’ve got one son that’s learned my ways. 
Hallelujah! the old woman cried, 
and the old man straightened out his legs and he died. Hi! Fol! 
Diddle all day! 
RICHARD CHASE. 


The Institute of Folk Music, 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


FoLk CULTURE ON ST. HELENA ISLAND, SOUTH CAROLINA. Guy B. Johnson. 
The University of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, 1930. 

WHITE SPIRITUALS IN THE SOUTHERN UPLANDS. The Story of the Fasola 
Folk, Their Songs, Singings, and ‘“‘Buckwheat Notes.’’ George Pullen 
Jackson. The University of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, 1933. 


Dr. Johnson’s and Dr. Jackson’s contributions offer suggestions and 
results with which every student of Southern folklore and folk music will have 
to acquaint himself. They have a vital bearing on the much discussed 
problem of the Negro Spirituals, a problem that has been approached more 
often with an emotional and impressionistic than with a cool, scholarly 
attitude. 

In the study of St. Helena Island, the musical discussion is preceded by a 
notable treatment of the Gullah dialect, and followed by selections of folklore 
which complement the larger collections made by Dr. Parsons.? Dr. Johnson 
comes to the conclusions that: 1. ‘““The Gullah grammar is merely simplified 
English grammar” (p. 35); 2. The number of words of African origin is 
exceedingly small (less than 0.5 per cent);* 3. African influences are on the 
whole doubtful, and “‘... practically every detail of the Gullah grammar 
and phonology is directly descended from the midland and southern English 
dialects” (p. 17). It is a welcome contention that the African element and 
its influence in Gullah speech (and in American Negro English generally) 
has been overrated. Dr. Johnson points out that for an understanding of 
the early American background of the Negro we must not think only of 
the cultured, big planter, with whom most slaves had little contact, but 
rather of the small planter, with only a few slaves and helpers, who spoke an 
English anything but literary. In discussing features of the dialect which 
might be regarded as the result of modifications due to African speech 
habits, he points to such diverse factors as the influence of “baby talk,” 
probably employed by planters in teaching the immigrants English, and 
the ‘‘overphonetisation”’ frequently indulged in by collectors of folklore 
texts. 

The comparisons with archaic, obsolescent, dialect, and vulgar English 
pronunciation, vocabulary and grammatical usage are very convincing; 
the treatment is cogent and refreshing. Doubtless, if the elementary facts 
about West African languages were more generally appreciated, less discus- 


1 One of the three volumes resulting from a study of Negro culture on 
St. Helena Island; see also Black Yeomanry by T. J. Woofter Jr., and A 
Social History of the Sea Islands by Guion G. Johnson, Chapel Hill. 

2 Elsie Clews Parsons, Folk-Lore of the Sea Islands, South Carolina, 
Memoirs of the American Folk-Lore Society, Vol. 16, 1923. 

3 The percentages on p. 42, of standard English, corrupted, archaic and 
obsolescent English, and African words, are based on a study of Gonzales’ 
nearly 2,000 words, in The Black Border, and Whaley’s glossary of 1,500 
words, in The Old Types Pass. 
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sion would be required. The lack of a distinction between singular and 
plural, for example, or in gender, cannot be attributed to African language 
habits. Both distinctions are commonly made in West African languages, 
the second at least between personal and ‘‘neuter.’’ Possibly for a number 
of linguistic points a simple explanation will never be adequate. Dr. Johnson 
makes this evident in discussing a number of features, such as the substitu- 
tion of ¢ and d for the th sounds. The absence of th in West African languages 
is as significant as the occurrence of ¢ and d instead of ¢h in older 
pronunciation in Southern England. The necessity of convergent explanation 
becomes equally clear in the musical problem. For example, the Solo-Chorus 
pattern of the Spirituals is found in White hymn-singing or in some types 
of European folk song, and also quite generally in West African practice. 
Its ‘‘origin’’ for the Spirituals may be indebted to all three sources, and 
not just one. The same may be said of pentatonic scales. 

Dr. Johnson amplifies his views on the Negro Spirituals controversy, of 
which he has already written! He enumerates traits assumed to be charac- 
teristic of African and of Occidental music, and plots their distribution in the 
Spirituals. His findings may distress those who assert the ultimate African 
origin of these songs. The argument is supported by a comparison of Spiri- 
tual tunes and texts with White hymn tunes and texts, showing that some 
of the most cherished Spirituals are related to hymns. 

Dr. Jackson further strengthens the scepticism toward the African origin 
theory of the Spirituals. In a very scholarly treatment he traces the history 
and practices of singing schools and of hymn singing outside the Church itself, 
in the East and the South. He draws an impressive picture of a robust cultural 
movement and tradition in American musical history, surprisingly alive in 
the South even today. The material touches upon intricate processes, such 
as the interaction of folk music and hymnology. A number of hymn tunes 
are identified as plain folk melodies, but still more of them are in this cate- 
gory.* Dr. Jackson’s study confirms Dr. Johnson’s findings on the Spirituals 
and adds much important and convincing evidence. Both his material and 
his discussion are so rich that they invite far more extended comment than 
is here possible. The singing-school books he has assembled are material 
of prime importance for future studies. One important task will be a more 
detailed comparison of text and tune variants among themselves, as well as 
with Negro and White folk material, American and European, and European 
hymn material. 

All discussions of the Negro Spirituals have suffered, and still suffer, 
through insufficient knowledge of African musical material, partly because 
there is so little available. However, since Krehbiel’s Afro-American Folk 
Songs,> a number of people have recognized that most Spirituals follow 
European prototypes. The present studies are the first really serious efforts 
to substantiate this judgment. 

1 The Negro Spiritual, A Problem in Anthropology, American Anthro- 
pologist 33:157—I7I, 1931. 

® See Mr. Phillips Barry’s review in No. 7 of the Bulletin of the Folk- 
Song Society of the Northeast, pp. 19—20, 1934. 

3 New York, 1914. 
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Undoubtedly most if not all Spirituals look on paper very much like 
melodies produced by some Occidental folk style. This similarity can be 
reinforced by a trait analysis of the type made by Dr. Johnson. Yet, granting 
that their raw material — their fundamental melodic, rhythmic, and struc- 
tural patterns — evolved in Occidental music and was taken over by the 
Negro, American Negro folk music is nevertheless a special version of general 
European-American patterns, and not just a replica of some other version. 

Perhaps the question of origin and “‘originality’’ is not as important as 
it has seemed in the protracted discussion of the Spirituals. Pure folk styles 
are as rare as pure races. The Negro may have made use of foreign materials 
in his folk music more obviously than other groups have done, but that 
should not be taken to mean that he has not been creative. The fact that a 
Spiritual melody, on paper and expressed in terms of analytical features, 
looks very European but does not sound so European when listened to, must 
be significant. There are features involved here with which our music writ- 
ing and terminology are not accustomed to deal, which we mention apologeti- 
cally because our lack of awareness and of experience leaves us merely with 
impressionistic statements instead of a technic dignified as scientific pro- 
cedure. 

We are still only too apt to treat the notation of melody on paper as the 
phenomenon itself, disregarding all sorts of important traits, such as subtle 
ornamentation, freedom in rendition, the evasive patterns behind seemingly 
random variation, and the like. It is in such matters that the Spirituals are 
essentially different from their White prototypes, and in such matters the 
definition of their specific type will have to lie.1 If, as experience seems to 
indicate, the folk-singer in a live folk culture recreates the songs he sings? as 
much as does the singer in an average primitive culture, then it is almost 
inevitable that a folk group should remold the musical material it accepts, 
and that it should be creatively active even though it may not develop much 
primary raw material. In this light, a quest for origins needs to be for- 
mulated rather generously or it may obscure processes vital to all musical 
practice. 

The textual side presents an analogous situation, and is easier to discuss 
here. Dr. Jackson has assembled many parallel lines and passages from 
hymns and Spirituals, indicating the fundamental identity or similarity of 
imagery and wording between White and Negro versions. The matter is, 
indeed, the same. Yet, assuming that it is ultimately White in origin, there 
is a telling difference of style and tone: 


White Negro 
Come along, and go with me. Come along, ef you want to get to hebben. 


Moon goes down in blood. And the moon drips away into blood. 


What will the Christian do What you gwine t’ do 
When his lamp burns out ? When de lamp burn down ? 


1 Cf. Milton E. Metfessel’s Phonophotography in Folk Music. 

2 See Mr. Barry’s discussions in the Bulletins of the Folk-Song Society 
of the Northeast, and the discussion of the music in British Ballads from 
Maine, by Phillips Barry, Fanny H. Eckstorm, and Mary Smyth (Yale 
University Press, New Haven, 1929). 
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Such a stylistic comparison is not quite fair. The White versions suffered 
more through standards of the Church, of small-town editors, and their 19th 
century literary pretensions. Much of what is convincing in the Negro 
versions, as against the insipid tone of the White, may be actually the 
survival of an earlier and more folkish White tone and attitude, and Dr. 
Jackson refers to this possibility. But it is by no means clear how much of 
this robust tone is the earlier White voice, and how much of it is the voice 
of the Negro which may, still earlier, have influenced the White tone. The 
history of the revivalist movements will no doubt help to clear up this 
question. 

It should not be implied that Drs. Johnson and Jackson oversimplify 
the problem in their conception. Both are well aware that, essentially, the 
history of these songs is a complicated story of crisscross influences. The 
difference between their viewpoint and that advanced here is merely a matter 
of emphasis; but it grows more significant when it comes to points of 
procedure. One may well take exception, for instance, to considering a 
White version earlier because it was printed earlier. Certainly the mere 
fact that White song collections were printed early and Negro collections 
late must be taken into account. If date of imprint is only a limited index, 
we ought to have some internal evidence that will tell just which recasting, 
White or Negro, has left the most significant marks on a text or melody. 
This type of stylistic analysis still needs to be applied. We have a system of 
musical analysis, but this too needs refining; and it is definitely necessary 
to utilize the available findings on African music more seriously and 
painstakingly than has been done so far. 

The comments offered here suggest in the main a slightly different for- 
mulation of the problem, or rather, of the procedure. The data given by 
Drs. Johnson and Jackson are of the first importance, and the light thrown 
by the comparison with White hymn material has long been needed. The 
movement sketched by Dr. Jackson is, moreover, an important addition 
to the study of musical processes and to the history of American culture. 
As for the Spirituals problem, however, to the reviewer its most satisfactory 
formulation still seems that given by von Hornbostel: that the Negro 
Spirituals are European songs made and sung by Negroes in America.! One 
implication of this statement is effectively born out by the present studies; 
other implications will require further efforts. 


GEORGE HERZOG. 
Yale University. 


1 See American Negro Music (a review of books on Spirituals and Negro 
folk songs), The International Review of Missions 15:748—753, 1926. 
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238 pp. $ 3.50. 


. Tews TaLEs, by Elsie Clews Parsons. 1927. 304 pp. $ 3.50. 
. Lamps TALEs, by C. M. Doke. 1927. 570 pp. $ 5.00. 
. JAMAICAN FoLK-Lorg, collected by Martha Warren Beckwith, with music 


recorded in the field by Helen H. Roberts, Illustrated. 1929. 347 pp. $ 5.00. 


. Kiowa TAtxs, by Elsie Clews Parsons. 1929. 152 pp. $ 3.50. 


. FoOLK-LORE FROM THE DOMINICAN REPUBLIC, by Manuel J. Andrade. 1931. 


432 pp. $ 5.00. 


. FOLK-LORE FROM Nova Scott, collected by Arthur Huff Fauset. 1931. 


KXV. 
xXXVI. 


XXVIII. 
XXVIII. 


204 pp. $ 3.50. 

BELLA BELLA TaLEs, by Franz Boas. 1932. 178 pp. $ 3.50. 
FoLk-LORE OF THE ANTILLES, French and English, Part I, by Elsie Clews 
Parsons. 1933. 521 pp. §$ 5.00. 

FOLK-TALES OF THE Coast SALISH, by Thelma Adamson, 1934. 430 pp. $3.50. 
KWAKIUTL CULTURE AS REFLECTED IN MYTHOLOGY, by Franz Boas. 1935. 
190 pp. § 3-50. 








